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RECORD WEEK OF MEAT IMPORTS. 


The record for meat imports at the port of 
New York was broken again this week. Last 
week’s arrivals were the heaviest on record up 
to that time, but this week’s totals were even 
larger. 

Arrivals of foreign fresh beef at New York 
this week totaled 42,797 quarters, compared 
to 28,742 quarters last week. ‘This is a total 
of over 71,000 quarters for two weeks, er one- 
half the total imports ‘since the first of the 
year. Imports of mutton were also heavy, ar- 
rivals for the week totalling 14,814 carcasses 
of mutton and 6,042 of lamb. 

Of this week’s receipts of imported beef 
39,500 quarters came direct from South Amer- 
ica, while 3,297 quarters came from Europe. 
The nature of the trade demand was indicated 
by the fact that not a single shipment of 
frozen beef was received, everything being 
chilled beef. Of the mutton receipts 16,892 
carcasses of mutton and lamb came from South 
Ameri¢a and 3,464 carcasses via England. 

Most of the beef arriving was Argentine 
stuff of good quality and which will compete 
in local markets with medium United States 
beef. It is well packed and shipped and has 
such an attractive appearance at this season 
of the year that retailers can sell it over the 
block along with domestic beef without in- 
forming their customers of the difference. The 
receipts also included heavy consignments of 
Uruguayan beef which grades with our Texas 
cattle and which does not go into consump- 
tion through the prime beef shops. 

Shipments arriving also included quantities 
of beef products, including 10,000 bags of beef 
rounds and other cuts, 5,225 bags of beef 
pieces, 655 boxes of offal, ete. Several thou- 
sand cases of corned beef canned in South 
America also came in. All this product. un- 
loaded on the domestic market in a single week 
did not tend to stiffen prices or liven the trade. 
Much of it was transshipped to various inte- 
rior points. 

——— 
MEAT PLANTS FOR PATAGONIA. 

Cable advices from Buenos Aires state that 
a party of engineers has left for Puerto de 
Zado, Patagonia, to build there a meat chilling 
plant belonging to a company formed by Ar- 
gentine and Belgian capitalists. The capital 
of the company is $1,000,000. A contract loan 
of $25,000,000 will be signed by the Minister 
of Finance and a representative of Baring 
Brothers, Limited. British capital is going 
into the meat industry heavily all over the 
world in anticipation of a world-wide growth 
of the trade. 


ARGENTINE BEEF ONLY A DROP IN THE BUCKET 
Its Small Effect on Domestic Market Shown by Government 


In spite of the apparently heavy shipments 
of South American beef to the United States, 
it is discovered that these importations have 
added only about 1 per cent. to our beef 
supply. Under the circumstances the ex- 
pectation that these importations would 
cause an immediate slump in the domestic 
beef market appears to be without much 
foundation, 

Now that beef has been on the free list 
for five months, and beef prices have not 
fallen to a low level, those responsible for 
the promise that free beef would bring cheap 
beef are casting about for an excuse or an 
explanation. As usual, the “beef trust” is 
the convenient “way out” of the dilemma. 

Having found that its Bureau of Labor 
statistics were giving the lie to its claim 
that the new tariff law would bring lower 
food prices, the Administration at Washing- 
ton has announced that it has lost faith in 
the accuracy of these statistics, and that 
it intends to revise them. It has already 
discontinued the compilation of many of the 
figures, which were not conforming to the 
Administration promise of cheaper living 
through tariff reduction. 

Following the manifest failure of the new 
law to reduce meat prices, the government 
authorities now permit the issuance of a 
wulletin ‘by the Department of Agriculture 
which, by inference at least, puts the blame 
on American packers. It hints that most of 
the Argentine beef trade is controlled by 
American packers, and slurringly says that 
“it is not assumed they are using Argentine 
beef to beat down the prices of Chicago 
beef.” 


Admits That Argentine Supplies Are Failing. 
Almost in the same paragraph with this 
slur is the admission that even in Argentina 
beef supplies are failing to keep up with the 
demand, and that “that country cannot in- 
crease its beef supply permanently until the 
slaughter first ceases to increase, or actually 
lessens sufficiently to give its herds liberty 
and time to increase.” And yet if such limi- 
tation of slaughtering was attempted there 
would be an immediate cry against Amer- 
ican packers for combining to limit beef ex- 
portation in order to control the price. 

So far as the supply of Argentine beef is 
concerned it is an open fact known to the 
trade that so-called “independent” Argentine 
packers are shipping heavy quantities of 


their beef to ‘the United States, and making 
good ‘profits out of the trade. Australian 
and other foreign meat concerns are Tapidly 
entering the American field and preparing 
to supply ‘the American market, which is so 
short of supplies that there appears to be 
room for everybody. 


How Argentine Beef Is Coming In. 


The latest government attempt to twist 
its statistical service into a defense of the 
administration’s tariff policy is contained ‘in 
the bulletin by George K. Holmes, of ‘the 
Department of Agriculture’s Bureau of Sta- 
tistics, made public this week, treating ‘of 
Argentine beef importations. 
these importations he says: 


“Chilled and frozen beef is coming from 
Argentina at a rate of .9,000,000 pounds 
monthly, and the importations are exciting 
conjectures concerning their importance in 
the supply of dressed ‘beef for consumption 
in the United States. In October last this 
country received from Argentina .2,069,794 
pounds of chilled and frozen beef; in Novem- 
ber, 3,988,898 pounds; in December, 9,440,488 
pounds; in January 8,935,797 pounds; or, in 
the four months, a total of 24,434,977 pounds. 

“Argentina, however, contributed 58 per 
cent. to the total imports of chilled and 
frozen beef during the four months, the re- 
mainder coming from Australia, New Zea- 
land, Uruguay and Panama, and Mexico. 
Argentina is far in the lead as a source of 
imports of dressed beef into this country, 
and has future possibilities of enormous in- 
crease, and therefore an examination of the 
factors of the situation is timely. 

“Many years ago Argentina established an 
export trade in salted beef, at a time before 
fresh beef was preserved by freezing or chill- 
ing, and years ago also live cattle were ex- 
ported, chiefly to England. In the course 
of time Argentine cattle became infected 
with the foot and mouth disease, and the 
British government, to protect home cattle, 
prohibited the importation of live cattle 
from Argentina. 

“Argentina, however, had become too im- 
portant a source of fresh beef to the United 
Kingdom to be lost, and consequently British 
and other companies established slaughtering 
and freezing works in Argentina, and ex- 
ported the frozen beef, mostly to England. 

American Packers Broke Up the Combine. 


“A revolutionary element was introduced 
into the Argentine exportation of frozen beef 
by the diminishing per capita supply of beef 
in the United States, which rapidly led to 
the extension of the export trade of this 
country in refrigerated beef. This beef had 
mostly gone to the United Kingdom. Four 
of the great slaughtering companies of Chi- 
cago and other cities bought or built slaugh- 
tering and chilling or freezing establishments 
in Argentina, and. speedily dominated: the 
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business of slaughtering beef animals there 
for export. 

“In 1911 the seven freezing companies then 
operating in Argentina made a combine limit- 
ing in a certain degree the exportation of 
chilled and frozen beef. In April, 1913, one 
of these companies, which in the meantime 
had passed into the control of a Chicago 
company, expressed a desire to increase its 
shipments because of the increased capacity 
of its works, but this proposition was not 
agreed to by the other companies and the 
agreement of 1911 was not renewed. Of the 
seven companies, two were Argentine, three 
English, and two, although registered as 
Argentine companies, belonged to Chicago 
companies. 

“At the present time there are nine estab- 
lishments for slaughtering, chilling or freez- 
ing, and exporting located in or near Buenos 
Aires, and five of these companies are owned 
or operated by Chicago slaughtering and 
packing houses. These five do by far the 
major portion of the entire business.” 


Mr. Holmes then tells of the number of 
eattle in Argentina. The last estimate re- 
ceived in this country is that of December 
31, 1912, which gave 29,016,000, a number 
slightly less than in 1908. 

In conclusion, Mr. Holmes says: 

“The conclusions of the subject may be 
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briefly assembled. Imported Argentine 
dressed beef adds to the national supply of 
the United States at the recent rate a little 
over 1 per cent. While some of this meat 
has come from British frigorificos at Buenos 
Aires, a great deal of it has been consigned 
by the Buenos Aires frigorificos of the Chi- 
cago slaughtering and packing companies to 
themselves at New York for sale by them- 
selves in New York or wherever they please 
to send it by rail. It is not assumed that 
they are using Argentine beef to beat down 
the prices of Chicago beef. 


“Practically, the Argentine beef that has 
come to this country has relieved the Lon- 
don market of just so much downward pres- 
sure, and Argentine dressed beef is about 
four-fifths of the imported supply of the 
United Kingdom, or one-third of the national 
consumption of beef. As between the United 
Kingdom and the United States, Argentine 
dressed beef is free to go to the better mar- 
ket. In this country it is competitive, if it 
is really competitive at all, only with the 
lower grades of domestic dressed beef. 


“Cattle in Argentina are not more numer- 
ous than they were five years ago, and per- 
haps they are less numerous. That country 
cannot increase its beef supply permanently 
until the slaughter first ceases to increase or 
actually lessens sufficiently to give its herds 
liberty and time to increase.” 





FOOD LAW NOT TO BE 


ABUSED BY FADDISTS 


Comment on the Recent U. S. Supreme Court Decision 


New York, March 11, 1914. 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

The recent decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the bleached flour case is 
certainly within the rule of reason, and I can- 
not see why so many editors throughout the 
country seem to labor under the impression 
that the Pure Food Law is killed, merely be- 
cause the Supreme Court has ruled against 
avaricious food officials who must hunt for 
victims so as to obtain a fund to pay their 
salaries. 

The decision says in part: 

“Tt is not required that the article of food 
containing added poisonous or other added 
deleterious ingredients must affect the public 
health, and it is not incumbent upon the 
government in order to make out a case to 
establish that fact. 

“The act has placed upon the government 
the burden of establishing, in order to secure 
a verdict of condemnation under this statute, 
that the added poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances must. be such as may render such 
article injurious to health. The word ‘may’ 
is here used in its ordinary and usual sig- 
nification, there being nothing to show the 
intention of Congress to affix to it any other 
meaning. It is, says Webster, ‘an auxiliary 
very, qualifying the meaning of another verb, 
by expressing ability, contingency or 
liability, or possibility or probability.’ 

“In thus describing the offense Congress 
doubtless took into consideration that flour 
may be’ used in many ways, in bread, cake, 
gravy, broth, ete. It may be consumed, when 
prepared as a food, by the strong and the 
weak, the old and the young, the well and 
the sick, and it is intended that if any flour, 
because of any added poisonous or other dele- 
terious ingredient, may possibly injure the 
health of any of these, it shall come within 
the ban of the statute. 

“Tf it cannot by any possibility, when the 
facts are reasonably considered, injure the 
health of any consumers, such flour, though 
having a small addition of poisonous or dele- 
terious ingredients, may not be condemned 
under the act.” 

There seems to be a rule of reason in the 
above, and it is a regrettable fact that there 
are not more such reasonable, common sense 
decisions. 

The decision shows that the judge in the 


lower court failed to give the jury part of 
a sub-division of Section 7; therefore the 
jury’s verdict was not rendered upon the 
whole section, consequently it was returned 
to the court for reconsideration. 


Senator Heyburn, chairman of the United 


States Senate’s Food Investigation Commit-- 


tee, is quoted as saying: “As to the use of 
the term ‘poisonous’ let me state that every- 
thing which contains poison is not poison. It 
depends on the quantity and the combination. 
A very large majority of the things con- 
sumed by the human family contain, under 
analysis, some kind of poison, but it depends 
upon the combination, the chemical relation 
which it bears to the body in which it exists, 
as to whether or not it is dangerous to take 
it into the human system.” 

Senator Heyburn’s statement is certainly 
a reasonable and common. sense view of the 
subject. Experiments are frequently con- 
ducted with food preservatives on animals to 
determine if there are any deleterious effects. 
Such experiments, however, are not consid- 
ered scientific. 

Experiments with food preservatives 
should be conducted in the manner that the 
Remsen Referee Board conducted its benzoic 
acid experiments, which was to add to the 
food furnished the members of the experi- 
mental squad the quantity of the preserva- 
tive necessary to preserve same, thus de- 
creasing the possibility of deranging the sys- 
tem such as would occur if the preservative 
were introduced in capsules. 

If the law were literally enforced, and any 
substances that MIGHT prove injurious to 
health were condemned, where would our 
food supply be? 

If there were no demand for bleached flour, 
the millers would not bleach it; if there were 
no demand for colored butter, butter would 
not be colored. 

The old saying, “One man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison,” is just as true today 
as it was fifty years ago. And the old say- 
ing “A man is either a fool or a physician at 
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forty” still holds good. If a person has 
knocked around in this world for forty years 
and has not learned what food and drink is 
good for him, it is high time that he should 
find it out! 

Food is poisoned during the summer months 
by flies that have access to food which is not 
screened. It becomes dirty, filthy and con- 
taminated; therefore, it is unfit for human 
consumption, and such contaminated food is 
far more deleterious than any food preserva- 
tive. Stringent laws should be enacted to 
prevent such food contamination, and the 
press might well give the public a rest on 
“food dopers,” “baby killers,’ etc., while it 
pursues such a worthy campaign. 

Yours very truly, 
H. L. HARRIS. 

Commenting on this same decision the New 
York Produce Review says: 


So far as the testimony of eminent scien- 
tific authorities, based upon adequate investi- 
gation and experiment, can furnish proof, it 
has been proven that the minute quantities 
of certain chemical substances added to food 
for beneficent purposes are not injurious to 
health; that even though the substances if 
taken into the system in large quantity may 
be deleterious, they may not be at all poison- 
ous as used in moderately restricted commer- 
cial practice, any more than the addition of 
certain condiments to which no one objects, 
although these, if used excessively, might be 
injurious. And also, there is little question 
that when the use of minute quantities of 
preservatives in food is prohibited the cost 
of food is materially enhanced. 

The Supreme Court decision is not at all 
to the effect that Congress may not prohibit 
the addition of any foreign ingredients to 
food; it is simply a declaration that they 
have not done so. 

It is interesting to observe how differently 
the purport of the decision is received by men 
who have been leaders in pure food legisla- 
tion. The extremists, as represented by Dr. 
H. W. Wiley, declare that the law has been 
“killed”; the more moderate advocates of a 
reasonable control believe that life has been 
given to it as a means of carrying out the 
real intentions of Congress. Dr. Wiley, ac- 
cording to press reports, declares the qualify- 
ing phrase “which may prove harmful to 
health” is a fault in the law referring to the 
addition of deleterious substances, which 
should at once be removed by further legisla- 
tion. Representative James R. Mann, on the 
other hand, who was the father of the pure 
food act in Congress, declares that the deci- 
sion is not only no detriment to the law but 
is exactly in line with the intention of Con- 
gress in passing it. 

One cannot express satisfaction with the 
new verified intention of Congress to abstain 
from prohibition of harmless additions to 
food for worthy purposes without incurring 
the contempt of the extremists. Thus Dr. 
Wiley declares that “every adulterator will 
hail the decision with extravagant expres- 
sions of delight,” and anyone who sees in it 
simply a promise of relief from fanatical in- 
terference and the establishment of a control 
based upon common sense and a regard for 
the real public welfare will doubtless be re- 
garded by him as a sympathizer with 
adulteration and pernicious practices. 

But we believe this attitude to be narrow 
and unjust. If we can save great losses in 
food deterioration and increase the propor- 
tion of high quality products by the use -of 
small quantities of preservatives which are in 
fact harmless—as is done by our British cou- 
sins without detriment—we can see no reason 
whatever for the prohibition of such practice 
when it will so evidently redound to the 
popular benefit by reducing the waste and the 
cost of-wholesome food. The law needs no 
amendment, though it might be wise to 
establish a board of competent authority to 
determine what chemical additions to food 
are and what are not “harmful to health.” 
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SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING CENSUS 
Federal Figures for 1909 Finally Compiled and Summarized 


A review of the final Federal Census Bul- 
letin on the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry for 1909 was begun in the last issue 
of The National Provisioner. Following the 
figures on scope and output, the bulletin dis- 
cusses employment in the industry as follows: 


Persons Engaged in the Industry. 


Table 7 shows, for 1909, the number of per- 
sons engaged in the slaughtering and meat 
packing industry as a whole and in each of 
the three branches, classified according to oc- 
cupational status and sex, and in the case 
of wage earners, according to age also. It 
should be borne in mind that the sex and 
age classification of the average number of 
wage earners in this and other tables is an 
estimate. (Table omitted here.) 

The average number of persons engaged in 
the industry as a whole during 1909 was 108,- 
716, of whom 89,728, or 82.5 per cent., were 
wage earners; 3,514, or 3.2 per cent., proprie- 
tors and officials; and 15,474, or 14.2 per cent., 
clerks, this class including other subordinate 
salaried employees. The grouping of persons 
engaged according to occupational status dif- 
fers widely in the different branches of the 
industry. In the slaughtering and meat 
packing branch 83.5 per cent. of the total 
were wage earners; 2 per cent., proprietors 
and officials; aad 14.5 per cent. clerks. 

In the slaughtering branch 75.6 per cent. 
were wage earners; 11.6 per cent. proprie- 
tors and officials, and 12.8 per cent. clerks; 
while of those engaged in sausage making 
only 69.8 per cent. were wage earners and 9.5 
per cent. clerks, while 20.7 per cent. were 
proprietors and officials. 

Of the total number of persons engaged in 
the industry as a whole, 101,303, or 93.2 per 
cent., were males. Of the females, 76.6: per 
cent. were wage earners, almost all of whom 
were in the meat packing branch of the in- 
dustry, where they are employed in the pack- 
ing and shipping of canned goods. Males 
constituted 99.7 per cent. of the wage earn- 
ers in the slaughtering branch, 96.4 per cent. 
in sausage manufacture, and 93.1 per cent. in 
meat packing. 

The average number of wage earners in 
each State for 1909, 1904 and 1899 is given 
in Table 30. The average number distributed 


by sex and age is not shown for the indi- 
vidual States, but Table 31 gives, for 1909, 
such a distribution of the number employed 
on December 15, or the nearest representative 
day. 

; order to compare the distribution of 
the persons engaged in the industry in 1909 
according to occupational status with that 
in 1904 it is necessary to use the classifica- 
tion employed at the earlier census. Such a 
comparison is made in Table 8. 


TABLE 8. 
Perscns engaged in the industry— 
all branches combined. 
-_? 





oe oe . 
1909. 1904. % 

coe >" at ir- 

Jo Jo crease: 

Class. Num- distri- Num- distri- 1904- 

ber. bution. ber. bution. 1909. 

, 0 ee 108,716 100.0 §8,819 100.0 22.4 
Proprietors and firm 

members ........ 1,659 1.5 1,324 1.5 25.3 

Salaried employees. 17,329 15.9 12,096 13.6 43.3 
Wage earners (aver- 


age number) .... §9,728 82.5 75,399 84.9 19.0 


Table 9 shows the average number of wage 
earners in the industry as a whole distrib- 
uted according to age, and in the case of 
those 16 years of age and over according to 
sex, for 1909, 1904 and 1899. The table shows 


practically no change from census to census 
in the proportion of men employed, but the 
proportion of women has increased and that 
of children has decreased. 


Wage Earners Employed, by Months. 


Table 10 gives the number of wage earn- 
ers employed in the industry as a whole on 
the 15th (or the nearest representative day) 
of each month during the year 1909, for the 
19 States in which more than 500 wage earn- 
ers were employed during the year. (Table 
omitted here.) 

The totals for the industry as a whole 
show that there was little seasonal variation 
in employment. The largest number of wage 
earners reported for any month in 1999 was 
96,234 for December, and the smallest num- 
ber 84,558 for April, the minimum number 
being equal to 87.9 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum. In 1904 the maximum number, 85,620, 
was shown for December, and the minimum 
number, 61,303, for July, the latter number 
being equal to 71.6 per cent. of the former. 

In no State of importance in the industry 
do great fluctuations in employment appear. 
The months of maximum and minimum em- 
ployment for 1909, and the number of wage 
earners reported for these months, are given 
for a larger number of States in Table 31. 

In Table 11 the wage earners in the indus- 
try as a whole have been classified according 
to the hours of labor per week prevailing in 
the establishments in which they were em- 
ployed. In making this classification the 
average number of wage earners employed 
during the year in each establishment was 
classified as a total according to the hours 
prevailing in that establishment, even though 
a few employees worked a greater or smaller 
number of hours. 

Nearly three-fourths (72.2 per cent.) of 
the wage earners employed in the industry as 
a whole in 1909 worked in establishments 
where the prevailing number of hours of 
labor was 60 per week. Only 5.5 per cent. 
were employed in establishments where the 
usual hours were 48 and under. In all the 
States for which separate figures are shown 
60 hours per week constituted the most com- 
mon time of employment. 


Character of Ownership. 


Table 12 presents statistics with respect 
to the character of ownership of establish- 
ments of the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry as a whole. 

In 1909, of the total number of establish- 
ments, 29.7 per cent. were under corporate 
ownership, as compared with 24.4 per cent. 
in 1904 While corporations thus controlled 
approximately three-tenths of the total num- 
ber of establishments in 1909, the value of 
the products of these establishments repre- 
sented nearly nine-tenths of the total for the 
industry. 

Table 13 gives statistics for establishments 
classified according to form of ownership for 
the 19 States in which an average of 500 or 
more wage earners were employed during 
the year. The three establishments under 
unclassified forms of ownership have in this 
table been included with those under firm 
ownership. (Table omitted here.) 

In 1909, 4,906 wage earners, or 5.5 per cent. 
of the total, were employed in establish- 
ments under individual ownership; 4,483, or 
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5 per cent., in those under firm ownership 
(including those under “other” ownership) ; 
and 80,339, or 89.5 per cent., in those under 
corporate ownership. Considerable variation 
existed among the different States in the 
relative importance of establishments under 
the different forms of ownership. 

In Illinois, for example, establishments 
controlled by corporations constituted 49.5 
per cent. of the total number, gave employ- 
ment to 96.1 per cent. of the wage earners, 
and reported 96.2 per cent. of the value of 
products. In Maryland, on the other hand, 
corporations controlled only 14.8 per cent. of 
the establishments, and these establishments 
gave employment to 57.2 per cent. of the 
wage earners and contributed 53.2 per cent. 
of the value of products. 


Size of Establishments. 


Table 14 presents statistics for 1909 and 
1904 for establishments in the industry as a 
whole, grouped according to the value of 
their products. (Table omitted here.) 

In 1909, 10.1 per cent. of the establishments 
manufactured products valued at $1,000,000 
or over, as against 9 per cent. in 1904. While 
such establishments represented a compara- 
tively small proportion of the total number 
at both censuses, they reported 85.8 per cent. 
of the total value of products in 1909 and 
83.9 per cent. in 1904. : 

The average value of products per estab- 
lishment increased from $755,149 in 1904 to 
$835,203 in 1909, and the average value added 
by manufacture, as computed from the fig- 
ures in Table 3, from $90,591 to $102,218. 
The average number of wage earners per 
establishment, however, decreased from 62 
in 1904 to 55 in 1909. 

Table 15 classifies the establishments in 
each of the leading States according to the 
number of wage earners employed. (Table 
omitted here.) 

Of the 1,641 establishments reported in 
1909, 5.2 per cent. employed no wage earn- 
ers; 50.6 per cent. employed from 1 to 5; 
22.9 per cent., from 6 to 20; 15.1 per cent., 
from 20 to 100; 3.8 per cent., from 101 to 
500, and 2.4 per cent., over 500. Although 
almost three-fourths of the establishments 
employed 20 wage earners or less, only 6.8 
per cent. of the total mimber of wage earn- 
ers were reported from such establishments; 
those establishments employing 21 to 100 
wage earners reported 12.7 per cent. of the 
total; those employing 101 to 500, 15.5 per 
cent., and and those employing more than 
500, 65 per cent. The 23 establishments em- 
ploying over 1,000 wage earners each reported 
50.6 per cent. of the total for the industry. 


Can’t Use Figures to Determine Profits. 


As stated the census figures representing 
expenses do not purport to show the total 
cost of manufacture, since they take no ac- 
count of interest or depreciation; hence they 
can not properly be used for determining 
profits. 

Facts of interest can be brought out, how- 
ever, concerning the relative importance of 
the different classes of expenses which were 
reported. Table 1 shows the total expenses 
in 1909 to have been $1,317,366,878, distrib- 
uted as follows: Cost of materials, $1,202,- 
827,784, or 91.3 per cent.; wages, $51,644,720, 
or 3.9 per cent.; salaries, $20,053,957, or 1.5 
per cent.; and miscellaneous expenses, made 


(Continued on page 20.) 


TABLE 12. 


Character of ownership. 


Slaughtering and mest packing—all branches 
combined. 
A. 





soci 
Number of ~ 


establishments. Value of products. 


ary ne Cm 
1909. 1904. 1909. 1904. 

, | RNR SMe Free ee mre treet eee ee 1,641 1,221 $1,370,568, 101 $922,037,528 
In@ividtaal ....cccccccccccccccoccccccvcccvcccccesecce 786 635 75,683,555 58,089,323 
PEE? .cccccccccnccoccccegecsecocccsscccceceescosooes 367 - 285 79,456,531 69,976,859 
IID cigs crtaisseencnes thee tan KiaseeRehesdouenes 488 298 1,215,428,015 793,971,346 

| Re ere 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
pa or CS ar me 47.9 52.3 5.5 6.3 
PR a ios ia whieh os GS sind = core reine cévsgcg de dteesc tens 22.4 23.3 5.8 1.6 
INE oe ce aca pace a wees ees anne CAB REN e S 29.7 24.4 £8.7 86.1 

*Includes. three establishments under ‘‘other’’ ownership in 1909 and one in 1904,’ to avoid disclosure ‘of 


individual operations. 
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PRACTICAL POINTS FOR THE TRADE 


ACTUAL PACKINGHOUSE TESTS. 


[EDITOR'S NOE.—Fvery packinghouse superin- 
tendent keeps a record of tests, which is his most 
precious possession, and which serves him as a guide 
and reference in succeeding operations, It is only 
actual tests that tell the story in packinghouse prac- 
tice; theory is all right, but practical results are a 
necessary guide always. The National Provisioner 
has printed on this page of ‘‘Practical Points for the 
Trade’’ many tests of this sort, in answering in- 
quiries from subscribers. It has many more of these 
test results at its command, and will publish them 
from time to time for the general information of 
readers, instead of withholding them until some 
specHic inguiry is made.) 

*, 


—— 





AVERAGE YIELD OF BEEF FATS. 

A subscriber in Canada asks this question: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you give us the average yield per head 
of rendered tallow from cattle of all grades? 
Only an approximate figure is required. 

Different weights and qualities of cattle 
are productive of different yields of fats of 
various kinds, which fats again are usually 
graded according to quality, demand, how- 
ever, being the principal factor in the selec- 
tion. “Ordinarily the yield of all fats—oleo, 
edible and other tallows, ete—runs about 50 
pounds per head,” says an expert in such 
matters, meaning, of course, the regular run 
of beef cattle. 

In support of this statement two tests of 


two bunches of cattle, native and Texas, 
averaging approximately 1,100 pounds live 


weight, showed practically the same result, 
viz.: 76 pounds of raw fats per head, or 
about 64 pounds of rendered fat, of which 
latter about 50 pounds per head was No. 1 
stock. 
weighing alive 13,450 pounds, or 1,223 pounds 
average, showed a yield of raw fats of 77% 
pounds per head. 


Following these tests we submit the follow- 


Another test of eleven native steers 


ing: Twenty native cattle, averaging 1,600 
pounds live weight, showed the following 
yield of fats: Caul fat, 645 pounds; ruffle 


fat, 711 pounds; paunch fat, 845 pounds; all 
the gut and peck fat, 763 pounds, making a 
total of 2,964 pounds, or 148%, pounds of fats 
per head. 

Other tests refer to the same fats as the 
test above. They are actual tests showing 
a wide variance, and are as follows: 











945 Monadnock Block 


Average Yield 

Description live of fats 
of cattle. weight. per head. 
Lbs. Lbs. 
NACIVE COWS. ..cccces 1,080 54, 
NN ainwatiaRanaeeaes 1,250 32%, 
Texas steers ......... 900 30%, 
I 65 acer eaeuees 825 3744 
DUE Siccncedseeesows 1,250 321, 


Caul and ruffle fats will run from 20 to 30 
pounds per head, and paunch, peck and pluck 
fats from 15 to 25 pounds per head on an 
average, aside from other fats obtained. 

o, 


a 4 


YIELD OF HOG FATS. 
A subscriber in Europe sends in the fol- 
lowing somewhat puzzling question: 





Editor The National Provisioner: 

What is the average shrinkage of yield 
of fats an American packer obtains from a 
hog weighing 207 to 210 pounds live weight? 
The percentage is to be calculated on the 
dead weight of the hog and the shrinkage 
from live to bacon weight to be given at 30 
per cent. 

We do not .exactly understand from the 
above inquiry just what information is de- 
sired. However, we may say that the Amer- 
ican packer figures ordinarily to obtain 10 
per cent. of prime steam lard and 3 per cent. 
of leaf lards rendered, 
weight of the animal. 


based on the live 

This varies, of course, according to the cuts 
made. For instance, one test shows short 
cut hams, 12 per cent.; picnics, 8 per cent.; 
butts, 2 per cent.; pork loins, 9 per cent.; 


bellies, 14 per cent.; lard, 24 per cent.; mak- , 


ing a total of 70 per cent. meats and lard. 
Another test shows Cumberland cut middles, 
40 per cent.; long cut hams, 17 per cent.: 
lard, 13 per cent.; making a total of 70 per 
cent, 

Another test 36 per cent.; 
shoulders, 11 per cent.; hams, 12 per cent.; 
lard, 13 per cent.; making a total of 72 per 
cent. Another test shows Wiltshire sides, 60 
per cent.; lard, 5 per cent.; total, 65 per 
cent. Another test shows long rib middles, 


shows sides, 


35 per cent.; long cut hams, 18 per cent.; 
lard, 10 per cent.; total, 63 per cent. 

Fats vary For instance, leaf 
lard will yield 90 per cent. and backfat, 80 


in yields. 


per cent., rendered. Ham facings run about 
50) per cent. lard, and gut fat yields about 40 
per cent. 

We would be pleased to go into the matter 
further if the inquirer will kindly favor us 
with a more explicit inquiry. 


‘2 
——+—+_% 


MARKS AND STAINS ON HIDES. 


A Western packer writes as follows: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

Have you ever had the matter of pritch 
marks and salt stains on hides brought to 
your attention? 

We use a regular metal pritch, and we no- 
tice there is a distinct mark on every hide 
where the pritch supports the carcass when 
the hide is being taken off. Is there any 
other kind of a pritch made or any in use 
by any of the packers that you have heard 
of that prevents this mark being made on 
the hide, and do you know of any feasible 
way of preventing salt stains? 

Salt stains on hides are usually due to 
using an inferior dirty salt and too much 
of it. It has been claimed by good author- 
ity that using 5 per cent. of pure borax with 
clean hide salt will give very satisfactory 
results all around, including the buyer. Also 
use some fine salt, say, 10 per cent., with 
your hide salt, and 





note the advantages 
Any kind of salt was years ago con- 
sidered good enough for hides, but today the 
best is not any too good. Clean pure hide 
salt is what you want; add fine salt and 
borax as above mentioned, and 
have no trouble with salt stains. 

As to pritch marks, such a thing can be 
avoided if you use a regulation pritch which 
any packer’s and butcher’s supply house 
We recently published quite a 
lengthy article on the handling of hides gen- 


gained. 


you will 


carries. 


erally, which was especially instructive in- 
asmuch as the article was based on facts, 
en actual Of little 
questions arise out of the general run, and 
such we take pleasure in digging into and 
answering to the best of our ability. 


experiments. course, 


— — &e—__—_ 

Packinghouse, provision, refrigeration and 
other machinery and equipment at second- 
hand. Buy it or sell it through The Na- 
tional Provisioner’s “Wanted and For Sale” 
department. 








by means of two large 


There’s Big Money In It— 


The manufacture of fertilizer from tank water is recognized by 
aggressive packers as an extremely valuable side line. 
formerly thrown away, is now used as the raw material for turning 
a former waste into large dividends. 
reports an annual income from this source alone of more than $100,000, 
all of which was formerly wasted. 


SWENSON EVAPORATORS 


The fact that every one of the prominent packers in the United 
States uses Swenson Evaporators for this purpose, some of them having 
more than 30 in their different plants, and that practically every one 
of these was ordered after the concern had had experience with the first order, shows that this apparatus is better adapted 
to this work than any other type which has yet been developed. 


Gwenson faroraror (0; 


(Formerly American Foundry & Machinery Oc.) CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


This tank water, 
One of the Chicago packers 


In this plant, the value is recovered 
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AN AUSTRALIAN OPINION 


It being the fashion everywhere, even at 








home, to abuse American meat packers—the 
men who have made the industry what it is 
today, the foremost American manufacturing 
industry—it may seem surprising to find 
that out in Australia the American meat 
packer is not wholly despised or feared. It 
is true that Australian politicians, in com- 
mon with their type the world over, have 
used the “beef trust” bogie for campaign 
purposes. But it seems that there are busi- 
ness men in Australia not afraid to take the 
other side of the question, even in print. 

Attacks made on the “American meat 
trust” by Sir George Reid, the High Com- 
missioner for Australia, were given world- 
wide circulation in the newspapers not long 
ago. Perhaps Sir George was really afraid 
American packers would gobble up his coun- 
try; perhaps he was only talking for effect, 
as politicians sometimes do. At any rate 
he relieved himself of some very pessimistic 
remarks. 

In the United States he would have met 


with no rejoinder. But Australian business 
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men are not so timid. At any rate, President 
MeWilliam of the Merchants’ Association of 
Queensland addressed a letter to the premier 
of that State in which he declared that the 
building of new packing plants there by 
American packers was the best advertise- 
ment the country had ever had, and he sug- 
gested politely that Sir George Reid did not 
know what he was talking about when he 
expressed the fear that the coming of the 
American packers meant future disaster. 

President McWilliam charged the High 
Commissioner with making statements which 
had neither facts nor figures to support them. 
He went on to show how impossible it would 
be for these direful predictions to be ful- 
filled, saying among other things: 

“I do not think the American companies 
have any intention of doing the terrible 
things Sir George Reid credits them with 
having done elsewhere. They must have 
been well aware before they decided to estab- 
lish themselves in Australia of the power 
that lies in the hands of the people, and it is 
not likely they will jeopardize the whole 
capital they are investing here by attempt- 
ing anything that will rouse the people’s ire. 

“No, it is simply that they have realized 
that with the growing demand and dimin- 
ished supply on the other side, they must 
look elsewhere for supplies, and they no 
doubt recognize that Australia, which is al- 
ready the greatest wool producing country 
in the world, is likely to become the great- 
est beef producing center.” 

But this Australian business man went 
even farther when he said: 

“In my opinion, the American meat com- 
panies coming here means the beginning of 
a great future for Queensland, a new era 
in its development. Buyers at our door who 
are prepared to take and treat all we can 
supply, and who by reason of their world’s 
operations have an unlimited outlet, will 
surely encourage us to increase our herds, 
and it will probably pay the small holder 
as well as the big pastoralist to go in for 
breeding and fattening.” 

This is his rebuke to a high public official 
for panicky misstatements, and his proclama- 
tion of the view taken by Australian busi- 
ness men: 

“We can afford to ignore the talk of poli- 
ticians out after votes, but we cannot let 
pass without protest the published opinions 
of the High Commissioner for Australia, who 
is supposed to voice Australia’s ideas. The 
commercial community, at any rate, do not 
share Sir George Reid’s views; on the other 
hand, they hold guite contrary opinions.” 

He goes even farther when he says: 

“We shall be glad to have more of these 
big capitalists come here and invest their 
money, and so long as they give us a fair 
deal and conduct their business in a proper 
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manner they will receive from the people of 
Queensland just and honorable treatment. 
We were bold enough to tell the colored na- 
tions of the world that we intend to try and 
keep Australia for the white races, and if 
we do not fear millions of people with navies 
and armies, surely we need not be alarmed 
that a few American gentlemen, with capital 
at their back, will take possession of us an” 
throttle us out of existence.” 

This is plain talk. Perhaps some day 
American business men will acquire the cour- 


age of their Australian brethren. 


——4e_ — 


OTHER PACKERS’ PROFITS 

Newspaper comment on the recently-pub- 
lished financial reports of various big Amer- 
ican meat packing concerns has been wide- 
spread, and in most instances it has been un- 
favorable, which was perhaps to have been 
expected. Much distress was expressed over 
the fact that American packers had cleared 
about 2 per cent. profit on their business turn- 
over, and in some cases about 7 per cent. on 
the capital invested. 

In view of this comment it is interesting to 
rote what profits are made by packers in other 
countries. In a recent letter The National 
Provisioner’s staff correspondent in Australia 
tells of the annual report of the Queensland 
Meat Export Company, at present the largest 
meat packers in Australia. This company’s 
annual report shows that a dividend of 8 per 
cent. was declared to the stockholders, and ia 
addition to this a 4 per cent. bonus was paid 
out of the year’s profits. This is equivalent to 
an annual dividend of 12 per cent., besides 
which a large sum was added to the com- 
pany’s reserve fund and another large sum 
carried forward on the company’s books. 

American packers have been severely criti- 


- 


cized for presuming to declare 7 per cent. divi- 
dends for the benefit of their stockholders, who 
in many cases include large numbers of the 
company’s employees. They have also been 
criticized for putting some of their surplus 
back to work in enlarging and bettering the 
business and service of the company. Other 
business men do these things and they are ap- 
plauded as sound business methods. With the 
American packer it seems to be different; he 
cannot do as others do. 


[AVE CHANGED 

HOW TIMES HAVE CHA 

San Francisco retail butchers are reported 
to have put a boycott on livers, on which 
wholesalers have put a price of 15 cents a 
pound. For many years the butchers got the 
livers for nothing, but in: these days of high 
cost they have to pay for them, and they don’t 
like it. They have resolved not to carry liver 
any longer. Fresh beef livers sell for 11 cents 
per pound and calves’ livers for 25 cents per 
pound in New York, and the trade is glad to 


get them at that price. Everything about 


the beef critter is worth money in these days! 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


_ Armour & Company have plans prepared 
for their new building at Louisville, Ky. - 

The plant of Swift & Company at Alma, 
Mich., will be increased by extra buildings. 

The ‘branch house of Armour & Company 
at Birmingham, Ala., has been damaged by 
fire. 

The linter room of the Southern Cotton 
Oil Company’s plant at Camden, S. C., has 
been destroyed by fire. 

The Moultrie Packing Company, Moultrie, 
Ga., will erect a packing plant, including re- 
frigerating machinery. 

The F. 8. Royster Guano Company, Nor- 
folk, Va., is having plans prepared for a new 
mill building, 60 x 120 feet. 

The Boston Oil & Guano Company, Bos- 
ton, Ga., is reported to rebuild its fertilizer 
mixing plant, recently burned. 

The Sea Island Cotton Oil Company, 
Charleston, S. C., has increased its capital 
stock from $30,000 to $60,000. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against John Halstrunk, sausage 
manufacturer at Hartford, Conn. 

Randall & Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
have purchased the slaughterhouse and pack- 
ing plant at Allentown, Pa., from C. W. 
Rinn. 

The I. M. L. Livestock Company, Mullhall, 
Okla., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $100,000 by W. C. Wolfe, A. M. Wolfe 
and W. I. Darnell. 

The Caddo Mebam Cottonseed Company, 
Caddo, Okla., has organized with A. K. Bass 
as president, F. P. Simple, vice-president, and 
J. A. Moore, secretary and treasurer. 

The Andrew Kerr Company, Plymouth, 
Mass., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $500,000 by A. Kerr and W. B. Kerr 
to do a general meat packing business. 

The New Haven Rendering Company have 
made an offer to the city of Bridgeport, 
Conn., through the board of health, to erect 
a modern slaughterhouse and coolers. 

T. O. Branch, manager of the Rose City 
Cotton Oil Mill, Argenta, Ark., which was 
destroyed by fire recently, is preparing to re- 
organize a company to operate the mill. 

Dennis Harrington, a well-known whole- 
sale butcher in New York for many years, 
died at the home of his son, T. F. Harring- 
ton, in North Plainfield, N. J., on March 16. 

It: is reported that the new owners of the 
Natchez Packing plant, Natchez, Miss., have 
completed arrangements by which the busi- 
ness will be turned over to them. It is 
probable that the plant will be enlarged. 


TANKWATER 


There's money in it for others and there’s money 
init for you, Save yourself all trouble by using 








ZAREMBA PATENT 
EVAPORATOR 


Buik for Long Life, Hard Service 
and Mo Worry to its owner. 


ZAREMBA CO. - Buffalo, N. Y. 








George Hausmann, A. G. Hausmann and 
J. F. Hausmann have applied for the in- 
corporation of George Hausmann. & Sons, 
Inc., of Philadelphia, Pa. The company is to 
buy, sell and slaughter cattle, hogs, sheep 
and calves and manufacture and sell the 
products and by-products of the same. 

F. A. S. Price, Hal Bates and A. C. God- 
frey are in La Crosse, Wis., to assist Ira 
J. M. Chryst, president of the American So- 
ciety of Equity in closing the canvass for 
subscriptions to the stock of the society’s 
proposed co-operative packing plant. After 
a casual survey of the plans and of the 
field, Mr. Price says he feels assured that the 
undertaking will quickly come to a success- 
ful conclusion. 


|e 


MEAT EXPORTS IN FEBRUARY. 


Official government estimates of exports of 
meat and dairy products for the month of 
February show a falling off of two and a half 
million dollars in export values compared to a 
year ago. 





The totals for the past eight months 
show an increase of about 13 million dollars, 
however. This was chiefly in pork products, 
the decrease in beef and beef products exports 
continuing as it has for past months and years. 

A synopsis of exports for February, com- 
pared to a year ago, is as follows: 


Feb., 1914. Feb., 1913. 


IED oi a cacacs aicaceeo aman 364 266 
Se, SD os.cckevctwewsseoe $26,609 $17,446 
ns Wy TER ccc crccedeeees 513,845 399,404 
Sy. SEN, SONacccvccccenes $63,914 $46,332 
Beef, pickled, ete., Ibs........ 1,993,834 2,368,424 
Beef, pickled, ete., value...... $206,012 244,617 


MOU, TOU 0 ck res-crceneacesece 17,512,291 19,599,385 


OU. WHEE ctccccncevs obenes 2,354,634 $2,503,896 
Hams and shoulders, lbs....... 15,133,059 14,129,652 
Hams and shoulders, value ... $2,232,51 $1,862,922 


’ A 
Pork, pickled, ete., lbs........ 3,182,470 3,402,535 


Pork, pickled, ete., value...... $341,287 $355,153 
Bs Swe beed<andcastvecues 35,870,032 56,306,814 
St SED vee dccvesuseen need $4,031,205 $6,202,375 
. S .46s neverésctecsous 1,084,808 4,515,907 
Bee GHD ccvevevecseseses $66,727 $293,274 
ee Gee Sy ceucseeacseseeene 5,418, 57 28,05 
Gee Ge, WH cceccceccccenvs $527,296 





rOmeres GG, TG, oe ccccccccese 1,677,497 





Neutral lard, value .......... $186,710 $581,021 
Total meat and dairy products, 
WEED ss ccecswecrecescaceses $10,589,870 $12,932,600 


For the past eight months the figures com- 
pare as follows with a similar period a year 
ago: 








8 mos., & mos., 
1913-14. 1912-13. 
ee 6,31 
Se, WEEE ccccnescesccences S 
PG, SGN, TOD s 6s cc cecévcecose 45 
eet, THOMR, VERRO 20. cccccceds 
Beef, pickled, ete., Ibs........ 15,565,014 16, 
Beef, pickled, etc., value...... $1,536,750 $1,55 
Dh Ci. ceieeabescesne eee 144,201,407 130,959,767 
Bacon, value ......... iiawew tie $19,187,933 $16,369,665 
Hams and shoulders, Ibs....... 113,630,629 96,146,862 


Hams and shoulders, value. ...$16,410,147 
Pork, pickled, ete., Ibs........ 33,447,267 





Pork, pickled, ete., value 2 

OE are 309,268,858 
rrr $35,509,389 $34,484,297 
, ks ab leanen esee kanes 11,310,484 20,371,906 
Se, GED soccsccucceccacs $726,917 $1,2 

GG OM, TO. ccciccccnecececese Gee 48,35 






ee Gee WD 6 ssccesewnsewee $6,164,239 
Neutral Tard, 108... .sccccvcvcs 19,041,309 
Neutral lard, value ........... 2,193,641 
Total meat and dairy products, 


VAIUS 2 cccccccccccccccccccves $93,635,937 $80,942,997 





SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT PACKING. 
(Continued from page 17.) 

up of advertising, ordinary repairs of build- 

ings and machinery, insurance, traveling ex- 

penses, and other sundry expenses, $42,840,- 

417, or 3.3 per cent. The percentages of total 
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expenses represented by the several classes 
of expense are shown for each of the three 
branches of the industry in Table 16. 

TABLE 16. 


Per cent. of total expenses. 
reported: 1909. 
A. 





“Ma- Sal- Miscella- 
terials. aries. Wages. neous. 


The industry as a whole 91.3 1.5 3.9 3.3 

Slaughtering and meat 

ee ere 91.3 1.5 3.9 3.3 
Slaughtering, not including 

meat packing ........ 92.0 1.3 3.2 3.5 
nr 84.3 2.5 9.2 4.1 

The cost of materials constituted the prin- 
cipal item of expense in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry, forming a very large 
proportion of the total in each of the three 
branches of the industry. Marked variations 
are shown in the proportions represented by 
the different classes of expense in the vari- 
ous States. 

Among 21 principal States, the proportion 
of the total expenses represented by salaries. 
ranged from 1 per cent. in Kentucky to 2.3 
per cent. in Colorado; that represented by 
wages from 3.4 per cent. in Missouri to 5 
per cent. in Oregon; that represented by cost 
of materials from 89 per cent. in Oregon to 
93 per cent. in Kentucky; and that repre- 
sented by miscellaneous expenses from 2 per 
cent. in Kentucky to 4.5 per cent. in Ne- 
braska. 


Branch. 


Engines, Power and Fuel. 


Table 17 shows, for the slaughtering and 
meat packing industry as a whole, statistics 
of power as reported at the censuses of 1909, 
1904 and 1899. (Table omitted here.) 

The total primary power used in the indus- 
try increased from 87,060 horsepower in 1899 
to 208,707 horsepower in 1909, or 139.7 per 
cent. At each of the last three censuses 
steam engines produced over nine-tenths of 
the total primary power, but notwithstand- 
ing the increase of 105,487, or 123.9 per cent., 
in steam power during the decade, this power 
formed a smaller proportion of the total in 
1909 than in 1899. 

The amount of rented electric power, on 
the other hand, was more than thirteen times 
as great in 1909 as in 1899, the proportion 
which it formed of the total advancing from 
1.3 per cent. to 7.2 per cent. during the dec- 
ade. The number and horsepower of electric 
motors used for distributing power by means 
of current generated in the same establish- 
ment also show a very great increase. 

Table 18 shows, for 1909, the ,amount of 
the several kinds of power and of the differ- 
ent kinds of fuel used in 19 of the leading 
States. (Table omitted here.) 

In 1909 seven States—lIllinois, Kansas, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Texas—together reported 142,224 horse- 
power, or 68.1 per cent. of the aggregate for 
the industry. In every State shown in the 
table, except Washington, where rented elec- 
tric power represented 61.4 per cent. of the 
total, steam power was the most important 
kind of primary power. 

Bituminous coal was the principal fuel 
used, 2,512,864 short tons being consumed 
during 1909. In Massachusetts and New 
Jersey, however, much larger quantities of 
anthracite than of bituminous coal were con- 
sumed. In several of the States considerable 
quantities of gas were used. 

(To be continued.) 


AGENTS wanted in New York, 
EG GS Chicago, Philadelphia, by very 
first Russian house for sale to 


Importers and Wholesalers. Only very best in- 
troduced agents need refer. Write particulars 
and conditions to T, F, 2646, c/o Rudolf Mosse, 
Hamburg. 
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WRITE US FOR PLAIN OR PRINTED SAMPLES 


Hartford City Paper Company-~ - 


Hartford City, Indiana 
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FOR PURCHASING DEPARTMENTS 


ARCTIC ICE MACHINE SALES. 


Recent sales of Arctic ice machinery are 
reported as follows by the Arctic Ice Ma- 
chine Company: 

Stark-Tuscarawas Breweries Company, 
Canton, Ohio, overhauling in their various 
branches and main brewing plant, consisting 
of a 100-ton ammonia condenser and new dis- 
tilling system. Also direct expansion piping 
for their sub-stations. 

Jacob Kugelman, Piqua, Ohio, equipping 
his packinghouse with a complete 20-ton re- 
frigerating plant, including Arctic double- 
single acting ammonia compressor. 

Gray & White Co., Tiffin, Ohio, piping for 
egg storage rooms. 

Patterson Bros., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, 
complete 10-ton ice-making plant, using Arc- 
tic-Pownall shell type cooler, flooded sys- 
tem, in tanks. 

Garnier Brewing Company, Lawrenceburg, 
Ind., 20-ton ice tank equipped with Arctic- 
Pownall shell brine cooler system. 

Frank Scholl, Norfolk, Va., complete 3-ton 
refrigerating equipment for meat market 
estabishment, compressor being Arctic Junior 
vertical type. 

Canton Cold Storage Company, Canton, 
Ohio, 12-ton refrigerating equipment, includ- 
ing ice cream hardening room. 

Shoemaker & Son, New Sharon, Iowa, com- 
plete 1-ton refrigerating plant for meat-mar- 
ket, using an Arctic Junior vertical machine. 

J. W. Carlson, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 3-ton re- 
frigerating plant for meat market, using an 
Arctic Junior vertical machine. 

M. T. Thomson, Lynnville, Iowa, 1-ton re- 
frigerating plant for meat market, using an 
Arctic Junior vertical machine. 

Siloam Springs Ice & Water Company, 
Siloam Springs, Ark., complete 40-ton ice- 
making capacity atmospheric type ammonia 
condenser. 

Artificial Ice & Cold Storage Company, 
Canton, Ohio, are installing a new 50-ton ice- 
making tank, equipped with Arctic-Pownall 
shell brine cooler, flooded system. 

Merchants’ Candy Company, Ogden, Utah, 
12-ton refrigerating plant, using a duplex 
Arctic Junior vertical machine. 

J. F. Gross, Wahoo, Neb., complete 3-ton 
refrigerating installation for meat market, 
including an Arctic Junior single cylinder 
vertical machine. 

Galle Bros., Madison, Wis., equipping meat 
market with a 6-ton refrigerating plant, 
using an Arctic, Junior duplex vertical com- 
pressor. 

Junk & Hawkins, Uniontown, Pa., 12-ton 
refrigerating machine and high-pressure side, 
using an Arctic Junior duplex vertical com- 
pressor. . 

Montgomery County Hospital, Cranesville, 
N. Y., 1-ton refrigerating plant for hospital 
use, using an Arctic Junior vertical com- 
pressor. 

Feldman Milk & Cream Company, New- 
port, Ky., complete 24-ton refrigerating 
plant, including 6-ton ice-making capacity, 
using Arctic-Pownall shell brine coolers. 

Chiase & Co., Des Moines, Iowa, equipping 
meat market with a 6-ton refrigerating 
equipment, the compressor being an Arctic 
Junior vertical duplex machine. 

Colorado Ice. Coal & Commission Company, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., 6-ton ice-making 
tank. including Arctic-Pownall shell brine 
cooling system. 

H. Tice & Son, Shreve, Ohio, complete 
1-ton refrigerating equipment for meat mar- 
ket. compressor being an Arctic Junior ver- 
tical machine. 

Oskaloosa Artificial Ice Company, Oska- 
loosa, Iowa, 30-ton ice-making plant com- 
plete, using Arctie double-single acting com- 
pressor and Arctic-Pownall shell brine cooler 
system. 


James Kotera & Son, Neff, Ohio, one half- 
—- Arctic refrigerating plant for meat mar- 
<et. 

Akron Pure Milk Company, Akron, Ohio, 
2,000 feet of brine piping to handle milk 
coolers. 

Williamson Light & Ice Company, William- 


son, W. Va., 35-ton ice-making plant, 
equipped with Arctic-Pownall shell brine 
coolers. 


P. J. Leyendecker, Haddonfield, N. J., 35- 
ton ice-making tank, equipped with Arctic- 
Pownall shell brine coolers. 

Newul Kishore Press, Lucknow, India, 12- 
ton ice-making plant for Cawnpore, India. 

Victor Ice & Flour Mills, Lucknow, India, 
complete 5-ton ice-making plant. 

Elliott Ice Company, Coshocton, Ohio, 5-ton 
Arctic refrigerating plant. 

Minneapolis Artificial Iee Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., 2,000 feet of direct expansion 
piping for new ice house. 

John Cuthrell, Norfolk, Va., 45-ton 
making capacity Arctic oval flask 
condensers. 

8. F. Totten, Malvern, Ohio, equipping gen- 
eral store with 1l-ton complete refrigerating 
plant, including an Arctic Junior vertical 
machine. 

Moores & Ross Milk Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
125-ton Arctic horizontal double-single act- 
ing ammonia compressor and 25-ton ice-mak- 
ing tank. Also an Arctic-Pownall shell brine 
cooler and 5,400 feet of piping. 

L. E. Bostrom, Ormond, Fla., 3-ton Arctic 
ice plant, compressor being a duplex Arctic 
Junior machine. 

H. C. Ware, Limaville, Ohio, equipping 
creamery with a 6-ton Arctic refrigerating 
plant. 

Pittsburgh Melting Company, Herr’s Is- 
land, Pittsburgh, Penn., installing in soap 
works an Arctic steam-driven refrigerating 
slant. 

' Beare Bros. Ice & Coal Company, Jackson, 
Tenn., 7,000 feet of direct expansion piping 
for new ice storage house. 

Poplar Bluffs Ice & Fuel Company, Poplar 
Bluffs, Mo., 35-ton complete new ice-making 
plant, freezing tank to be equipped with 
Arctic-Pownall shell brine coolers, flooded 
system. 

L. & L. Milk & Butter Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, complete 35-ton ice-making plant and 
ice cream freezing and hardening system. 

Dickerman & Yeakley, Philadelphia, Pa., 
new 17-ton ice-making tank, equipped with 
Arctic-Pownall shell cooler brine system. 

Welch Ice Company, Welch, W. Va., new 
40-ton Arctic double-single acting ammonia 
compressor and high-pressure side. 

Watertown Consumers’ Brewing Company, 
Watertown, N. Y., 35-ton refrigerating ma- 
chine and all direct expansion piping for 
brewery. 

Delaware Hotel, Muncie, Ind., complete 
12-ton refrigerating plant and 3-ton ice-mak- 
ing equipment, for hotel requirements. 

Bowling Green Ice & Cold Storage Com- 
pany, Bowling Green, Ky., complete 35-ton 
Arctie ice-making plant, equipped with Arc- 
tic-Pownall shell brine coolers. 

Bennettsville Ice Company, Bennettsville, 
S. C., 25-ton ice-making plant. 

M. Burkhardt Brewing Company, Akron, 
Ohio, 5,000 feet of 2-inch piping for new 
stock house. 

Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I., 12-ton 
Arctie refrigerating system with 3-ton ice- 
making plant for mills. 

Wyatt Bros., Ogden, Utah, 6-ton refriger- 
ating system for meat market, including an 
Arctie Junior vertical machine. 

Webber Club, Ogden, Utah, 3-ton refriger- 
ating system for clubhouse, including a single 
cylinder Arctic Junior vertical compressor. 

City Iee & Storage Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., two vertical ammonia compressors, 
making a total capacity of 125 tons of ice 
per day. 

- Crystal Ice & Coal Company, Trenton, N. 
J., complete 50-ton ice-making plant provided 
with shell brine cooling system. 


ice- 
steam 


Marion Ice & Cold Storage Company, Mar- 
ion, Ind., new 30-ton ice-making capacity 
Arctic double-single acting ammonia com- 
pressor. 

Harry W. Speidel, 30th and Girard avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., ice cream manufacturer and 
caterer, installing 3-ton refrigerating plant 
for making, hardening and storing ice cream. 
This includes an Arctic single cylinder verti- 
cal machine. The plant is being installed by 
the Philadelphia agents of the Arctic Com- 
pany, the Standard Construction Engineering 
& Supply Company. 

James Morris, 2436 Kensington avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., equipping meat market 
with a 4-ton Arctic refrigerating machine to 
be automatically controlled by electricity. 
The installation will cool the pickling tanks 
and refrigerate and cool the serving and dis- 
play counter in store. 

M. J. Brown, cafe, 17 South 8th street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1-ton Arctic refrigerating 
plant with standard automatic electric con- 
trol. This installation will automatically 
maintain different temperatures in the dif- 
ferent refrigerating compartments, 

Wenzel Bros., Wheeling, W. Va., complete 
12-ton Arctic refrigerating plant. 

FAILURE TO DELIVER LOSES SALES. 

“Any business man will admit that he has 
lost sales through inability to deliver the 
goods within a specified time,” says W. L. 
Kissel of the KisselKar. “Furthermore, he 
who observes effects closely will acknowledge 
that much new trade is attracted through a 
reputation for prompt delivery. That is why 
so many owners of KisselKar trucks, whether 
they are saving much or less over the old 
horse haulage methods, express the sentiment 
that under no circumstances would they re- 
turn to the old way of doing things. 

“The motor truck adjusts itself to chang- 
ing conditions, its service expanding when 
necessary, while on the other hand an ani- 
mal is bound by certain physical restrictions. 
That, to my mind, and I think to that of 
most users as well, is a stronger argument 
than any actual saving in running expenses.” 

ELECTRIC SAUSAGE MACHINES. 

The present high prices of meats should 
be a stimulation for the manufacture of sau- 
sages. Sausages can be cooked or fried, leave 
no waste, and are therefore very much ap- 
preciated by the economical housewife. 

In Europe, where meats are still higher, 
nearly every butcher makes his own sausage, 
which is a profitable part of his business. 
Where electric power can be had to oper- 
ate small or large machines butchers can 
manufacture their own: sausages in a way 
that is a pleasure, and the manufacturers 
claim it will be a well-paying one if done 
with “Boss” cutters, “Boss” mixers and 
“Boss” pneumatic stuffers, manufactured by 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. This firm will give all in- 
formation to prospective buyers. 


—_—— |} 


MONEYWEIGHT SCALE HEADQUARTERS. 

In a notice of the removal of the Money- 
weight Secale Company, distributors for Day- 
ton Computing and larger 
quarters in Chicago, the street address was 
wrongly given in the notice which was seat 
out. The company’s new Offices are at the 
corner of West Madison and North Market 
streets, on second floor of the Hearst 
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ICE AND REFRIGERATION 


NEW CORPORATIONS. 

Portland, Me.—The Independent Sebago Ice 
Company has been organized with a capital 
stock of $50,000. L. Barton is president. 

Birmingham, Ala.—The Sutton Ice Cream 
Manufacturing Company has been incorpo- 
rated with a capital stock of $13,700. H. M. 
Beck is president. 

Quinton, Okla.—The Quinton Ice, Light and 
Power Company has been incorporated with 
a capital stock of $5,000 by J. Fogarty, M. T. 
Crane and M. E. Fogarty, of McAlester, Okla. 

Newbern, N. C.—The East Carolina Ice and 
Coal Company has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $500,000 by C. Eby, of New- 
bern; W. E. Swindell, of Washington, N. C., 
and E. R. Conger, of Edenton, N. C. 


or 
ICE NOTES. 

Conway, Ark.—The City Iee Company will 
erect a 12-ton ice plant. 

Alpine, Tex.—Geo. Miller has purchased the 
Alpine power and ice plant. 

Augusta, Ga.—The Hill Ice Cream Com- 
pany will erect a $40,000 plant. 

St. George, Ga.—N. J. Norman will estab- 
lish an ice and refrigerating plant. 

Southport, N. C—The Southport Light and 
Power Company will add an ice plant to its 
equipment. 

Raleigh, N. C—The city has let contract 
for the erection of a refrigerating system for 
city market. 

Okeechobee, Fla.—Austin & Rican, of Jen- 
sen, Fla., are interested in the establishment 
of an ice plant here. 

Hamilton, O.—The Frechtling Dairy Com- 
pany has about finished the installation of 
its new refrigerating room. 

Olcott, N. Y.—Wallace Mandaville is con- 
templating enlarging his cold storage place 
to double its present capacity. 

Shelby, N. C—The Shelby Ice and Fuel 
Company will erect addition to its plant, in- 
creasing capacity from 10 to 22 tons. 
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Springfield, Mo.—The Springfield Ice and 
Refrigerating Company will commence the 
erection of a $250,000 cold storage and ice 
plant. 

E. Liverpool, O.—B. Green, owner of the 
Diamond Meat Market, has closed a 
deal for the installation of a cold air system 
which he will install in his market. 

Columbus, O.—The Oakland Ice Company 
has purchased a large tract of land at the 
junction of the Big Four and Pennsylvania 
R. R. upon which a large ice plant’ will be 
erected this spring. 

Duluth, Minn.—Representatives of the 
Mutual Transit Company, the Western 
Transit Company and Anchor lines, the three 
largest merchandise carriers on the great 
lakes, after a conference with local shippers, 
agreed to install refrigeration service before 
the opening of the 1914 navigation season, 
for the use of the dairymen of the North- 
west. 


Cash 


—_—4 
THE REFRIGERATOR CAR. 

In reporting the discussion on refrigerator 
cars at the recent meeting of the American 
Society of Refrigerating Engineers, Ice and 
Refrigeration of Chicago says: 

In the paper by E. F. McPike entitled “The 
Refrigerator Car—Retrospective and Pros- 
pective,” a general review of the early ex- 
periments in shipping perishable foodstuffs 
was given, especially in connection with the 
shipment of fruits. 

About the year 1866, the author stated, 
“the first twelve large refrigerator boxes for 
shipping strawberries were constructed by 
Mr. Parker Earle, then a resident of Cobden, 
Ill., for use in forwarding such consignments 
by express from points in southern Illinois 
to Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, Memphis 
and New Orleans. Each box held 200 quart 
boxes of berries and 100 pounds of ice. This 
method of shipment was fairly satisfactory 
when the express companies actually re-iced 
the berries in transit.” Reference was made 
to many other early experiments, and it 
was shown how from these modest begin- 


nings there has been developed the enormous 
distribution: of fruits and vegetables which 
has “created a condition in that respect in 
the United States quite unparalleled in any 
other part of the world.” In the United 
States in 1908 official records indicated about 
85,000 refrigerator ears with ice bunkers, and 
about 50,000 other insulated cars without any 
bunkers, a total of 135,000 cars specially 
equipped for handling perishable products. 

Brief reference was made to the various 
methods of construction of refrigerator cars, 
and it was added that perhaps the most 
modern and novel feature is the collapsible 
ice bunker with which several thousand of 
the newer refrigerator cars been 
equipped. This is intended to save between 
16 per cent. to 17 per cent. of the loading 
space when the ice bunkers are not required. 
The overhead ice bunker, he said, has re- 
cently been adopted in a car receiving some 
attention by the far northern roads. It has 
certain theoretical advantages because it 
places cold air in the roof of the car, where 
it is needed, and where Nature not 
easily put it. 

The various experiments made with me- 
chanical refrigeration in transit, he 
have not been very satisfactory either in 
the United States or in Europe. Specifica- 
tions for two types of standard refrigerator 
ears were given, with special data on col- 
lapsible ice bunkers. 

In the paper by Mr. Bracken on the same 
subject the author gave some data to show 
the great extent of the movement of perish- 
able foodstuffs, making mention especially 
of the development of the meat trade and of 
the California fruit industry, giving statis- 
ties regarding the number of fruit cars from 
a list made out by G. Harold Powell in 1907, 
when a total of 42.014 carloads of fruit were 
shipped. 

The first real refrigerator car,,he said, was 
that patented by D. W. Davis of Detroit on 
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FRICK COMPANY :: Waynesboro, Pa. 
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PURITY IS ESSENTIAL 
IN AMMONIA 


For Refrigerating and Ice Making. Because 
nothing will reduce the profits of your 
plant so surely as Ammonia laden with 
organic impurities. 


BOWER BRAND ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA 


is made from pure Aqua Ammonia of our 
own production, thoroughly refined and 
purified. Send for Free Book. 


B. B. AMMONIA may be obtained from the following: 


ATLANTA: Manufacturers’ Warehouse %o. 
BALTIMORE: Joseph 8S. Wernig Transfer Co, 
BOSTON: 120 Milk St., Chas. P. Duffee. 


BUFFALO: Keystone Transfer Co.; J. W. 
Gilbert. 

CHICAGO: F. C. Schapper, Westerlin & Camp- 
bell Co. 


CINCINNATI: The Burger Bros. Co. 

CLEVELAND: General Cartage & Storage Co., 
Henry Bollinger. 

DETROIT: Riverside Storage & Cartage Co., 
Newman Bros., Inc. 

DALLAS: Oriental Oil Co. 

HAVANA: O. B Cintas. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Railroad Transfer Co. 

JACKSONVILLE: St. Elmo W. Acosta. 

KANSAS CITY: Crutcher Warehouse Oo. 

LIVERVOOL: Peter R. MeQuie & Son, 

LOS ANGELES: United Iron Works. 

LOUISVILLE: Union Warehouse, 7th and 
Magnolia Sts, 

MII.WAUKEE: Central Warehouse. 


MEMPHIS: Patterson Transfer Co. 

MEXICO, D. F.: Ernst O. Heinsdorf. 

NEWARK: Brewers’ & Bottlers’ Supply Oe. 

NEW ORLEANS: Chas. F. Rants. 

NEW YORK: Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Co., Shipley Construction & Supply Co. 

NORFOLK: Nottingham & Wrenn Co. 

PITTSBURGH: Pennsylvania Transfer ~ 

PROVIDENCB: Rhode Island Warehouse 

ROCHESTER: Shipley Construction & Supply Oo. 

SALT LAKE CITY: Utah Soap Co. 

ST. — Pilsbry-Becker Engineering & Sup- 
ply Co. 

ST. PAUL: R. B. Whitacre & Co. 

SAN ANTONIO: Oriental Oil Co. 

SAN FRANCISCO: United Iron Works. 

SAVANNAH: Benton Transfer Co.; R. Zuck, Jr. 

SPOKANE: United Iron Works. 

SEATTLE: United Iron Works. 

TOLEDO: Moreton Truck & Storage Oo. 

WASHINGTON: Littlefield, Alvord & Oo. 








HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., 29th St. and Gray’s Ferry Road, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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June 16 and September 15, 1868. This car 
had an air space for insulation entirely 
around the top, floor, sides and ends, and 


to assist this insulting effect two layers of 
hair insulation were placed against the in- 
ner air space wall and this was covered with 
an interior wooden shell. tanks were 
placed along the sides of the car and extended 
from the top of the car to within three 
inches of the floor. were 414 inches 
wide at the top and tapered to two inches 
wide at the bottom. They communicated at 
the top with funnel openings and at the 
bottom drip pipes carried away the water 
resulting from the melted ice. 


The ice 


They 


After the Davis car, which was run suc- 
cessfully, many improvements intro- 
duced, and it may be said that there have 
been three types, one in which the ice is 
placed in a tank or tanks suspended from 
the roof of the 


were 


car and the cooler air pre- 
cipitated on the contents, a second in which 
the ice was placed in one or both ends of 
the car and the air then kept in cireulation 
by a fan or other mechanical means, and the 
third, now in practically universal use, with 
ice bunkers and in which the 
air circulation is a natural one, obtained be- 
cause of the relative density of cold air and 
warm air and the displacement which occurs 
when one is properly acted on by the other. 

He then gave a description of a modern 
about 33 feet 
excluding the ice bunkers, 8 


at each end, 


inside 
feet 2 
feet 6 inches in height, 
with about 5,000 
pounds of ice at each end. All the cars which 
had been built for the California trade with- 
in the last two years, he said, have at least 
three layers of 1%-inch insulation, and one 
large refrigerator line has adopted as stand- 
ard four layers of 1/- 

This 


composed usually 


refrigerator car, of 
length, 
inches in width and 7 
ice bunker 


an holding 


-inch insulation. 


insulation was described being 
of flax fibre or felt, 
running from the top to the covered 
with light furring strips and sheathing. In 
the new standard ear, there is first, 
counting from outside to inside, a 13/16-inch 
layer of then a %-inch air space, 


¥%-inch insulation, a 


as 
hair 
floor, 


he said, 


lumber, 
layer of 
%%-inch layer of lumber, 
layer of insulation, a %-inch air space and 
a 13/16-inch layer of wood. “All the cars 
built for the California trade within the past 
two years have had at least three layers of 
¥/,-inch insulation.” 


2-inch air 


space, a a ¥,-inch 


Some figures concerning the transmission 
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A Short Ice Crop 


means higher prices for ice next 
summer. 


Don’t let the other fellow beat 
youtoit. Install a Refrigerating 
Plant now. If you look around 
you will probably be surprised to 
find how many of your competi- 
tors have adopted the modern 
system of MECHANICAL RE- 
FRIGERATION. It is more 
economical, more sanitary and 
more reliable. 


Get busy if you want a plant 
for the coming season. A 
YORK Refrigerating Plant will 
prove a profitable investment for 
you. Let us tell you why. 


¥4-ton Refrigerating Capacity 
and upward. 


Prices on application. 


York Manufacturing Co. 
York, Pa. 


Ice-Making and Refrigerating Machinery Exclusively 





Branches in all Principal Cities 








The correct estimated value of 


A Refrigerator Door 
and Window — is service 


Ist—Efficiency 
2nd—Strength and Durability 


JONES COLD STORE DOOR 
CO., HAGERSTOWN, MARY- 
LAND, products combine and 
recommend to the trained and 
untrained eye, unexaggerated 
ability to perform its work and 
to stand up to its place. 


The construction object is in de- 
fiance to the 


SLAM BANG LABORERS 
‘‘DISABLE ME IF YOU CAN” 


HINGES AND FASTENERS 
weigh 60 Ibs. to the set. 


The doors and Windows work 
as easily as the front Door on 
your dwelling. 


They will not leak. 


Refrigerator Door and Frame 
and Windows mean shipped 
complete ready to set in the 
opening. 
We guarantee our “AD” state- 
ments. 


We believe a big part of our 
success is due to pleasing our 
patrons. 


We are the sole manufacturers 
of the “NO EQUAL” DOOR 
with round jams so popular with 
the packing trade. 


Our Revolving Ice Cream Door 
is a success for its purpose. 


Our Ice Doors and Chutes do all 
that is required. 


Jones Cold Store Door Co. 
Hagerstown, Md., U.S.A. 
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CROSS, ROY & SAUNDERS 


SUCCESSORS TO 


ELLSWORTH & CROSS 


CASH PROVISIONS FuTuRES 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH BUILDING 


CHICAGO 


Members Chicago Board of Trade 


New York Representative: F. B. Cooper, Produce Exchange. 


Members American Meat Packers’ Ass'n 




















FOUR WAYS TO CLEAN 


The Easy Way The Sensible Way 
The Sanitary Way The Economical Way 


Wyando 


@ Cleaner and Cleanse” 
Is the Four Ways 


EASY because it is made according to scientific clean- 
ing principles, and its wonderful cleaning energy together 
with a little effort on your part solves cleaning problems 
quickly. Its energy saves your energy. 

SANITARY because it contains no soapy grease, no 
caustic lye, nothing but the purest and most cleaning in- 


gredients known and so combined as to produce only sani- 
tary results. 





SENSIBLE because the new age is demanding not 
merely cleanliness that makes things appear clean, but sani- 
tary cleanliness, the germ-free, the healthful, the safe and the 
ideal cleanliness. You get this kind only with “Wyandotte.” 

ECONOMICAL because Wyandotte Sanitary Cleaner 
and Cleanser gives you a better quality of cleaning, saves 
time in cleaning and gives you far more cleaning for the 
invested dollar. 


Indian in circle 


Just as “seeing is believing” so cleaning is 
convincing and when you use Wyandotte Sani- 
tary Cleaner and Cleanser you wonder why 
others had not thought of a sanitary cleaner 
long before, one that is so pleasant to use and 
so thorough in its cleaning as is “Wyandotte.” 
Its better qualities make you sympathize with 
the other fellow who follows the same means and method 
used by his grandparents. 





In every package 


Order from your supply house. 


THE J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs. 
Wyandotte, Mich., 


This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 











REORGANIZE BUREAU OF CHEMISTRY. 


An explanation of the reorganization of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, announce- 
ment of which was made in a recent issue 
of The National Provisioner, is contained 
in a statement sent out this week from 
Washington, which says: 

With the object of unifying the work of 
the inspectors and the laboratories under the 
Food and Drugs Act, the United States has 
been divided into three inspection districts, 
the Western District, the Central District, 
and the Eastern District, each of which will 
be in charge of a chief of the district, who 
will have immediate supervision of the work 
of both the inspectors and laboratories in his 
district. Heretofore the inspectors and the 
laboratories worked independently of each 
other, the inspectors reporting directly to the 
chief inspector at Washington, and the 
laboratories reporting to the chief chemist. 
In this way the headquarters at Washing- 
ton was the only co-operating link between 
the inspection service and the food and drugs 
investigating laboratories. 

Under the new plan both the inspectors 
and laboratories will be directly under a 
single district chief, and this will bring about 
absolute correlation in work and com- 
plete co-operation between the inspectors and 
laboratories, and will greatly expedite the 
handling of samples, holding of hearings, and 
the preliminary disposition of cases. 

The chief of the district may send samples 
taken by inspectors directly to any of his 
laboratories for analysis, or if his own 
laboratories do not provide facilities, he may 
send them to Washington. The chief of each 
district must send full reports on analyses, 
hearings and all other matters to the chief 
chemist, and his findings are subject to re- 
view at Washington. The district chief, 
however, cannot institute a prosecution or 
a seizure, as all cases calling for prosecution 
or seizure must be first passed upon in 
Washington. ° 

The Board of Food and Drugs Inspection 
was discontinued on February 1. The work 
heretofore done by this board will be done 
by the chief chemist who will, when neces- 
sary, consult with the specialists in the 
various laboratories. 


——o—_— 


FIGHT OUR WEIGHING MACHINES. 

It is reported from England that the two 
largest weighing machine companies in the 
United Kingdom, W. & T. Avery, Ltd., and 
Henry Pooley & Son, Lt., both of Birming- 
ham, are amalgamating as W. & T. Avery, 
Ltd., with an authorized total capital of 
$2,919,900. The amalgamation is said to 
have particular regard to foreign markets, 
where the competition of American and Con- 
tinental manufacturers has to be met. W. 
& T. Avery, Ltd., own the Avery Scale’ Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PROVISIONS AND LARD 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


All articles under this head are quoted by the barrel, except lard, which is quoted by the hundredweight in tierces, pork and beef by the 


Product Prices Firm—Demand Fair—Hog 
Movement Lighter—Weights Increasing— 
Quality Good—Stocks Gaining. 


The past week has not shown any radical 
movement in hog product values. There has 
been a slow hardening in prices, accompanied 
by only a moderate volume of trading. Prices 
have moved slowly, and operations have at no 
time shown any volume. The situation is one 
which is not at present attracting very much 
outside trade. Demand is fair, however, and 
a moderately good distribution is keeping up. 
The semi-monthly statement of product stocks 
at Chicago small gain in the 
amount of pork over the first of the month, 
and also a small gain in ribs, but a de- 
crease in lard. The figures for the mid- 
month’s stocks, compared with the first of 


showed a 


the month, and for mid-March last year, 
follow : 

Mar. 14, Mar. 2, Mar. 15, 

1914. 1913. 

Mess Pork, new, bris... 11,178 7,049 
Mess Pork, old, bris.... 1,325 6,263 
Lard, mew, tS. .....<. 95 97,107 17,548 
Lard, O14, tS... cccere E ( 18,210 ienaee 
Short Rib Sides, Ibs...21.278,6 20,136,728 3,395,064 





Extra S. C. Sides, lbs.. 3,404,132 2,876,960 7,249,512 


The quality of the hogs, as shown by the 
weights, is excellent. The average for the 
past week was 232 lbs., against 227 lbs. the 
preceding week, 238 lbs. last year and 220 Ibs. 


barrel or tierce and hogs by the hundredweight. 


in 1912. The average price has varied but 
little. Quotations are well up, however, and 
the maintenance of values is possibly due to 
the indications of some decrease in the move- 
ment. The averages for the past week, of 
livestock at Chicago, compared with the cor- 
responding weeks 
follows: 


in recent years, are as 


Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Lambs. 











Re eee 8.70 $8.50 $5.80 $7.60 
Previous Week ...ccccce 8.60 -60 5.80 7.55 
Cor. week 1913......... 8.80 8.35 6.40 8.75 
Cor. week 1912......... 6.90 1.25 5.15 7.15 
Cup: WES Wikecsdccce 6.95 6.20 4.75 6.15 
ee aa 10.80 7.35 7.80 9.60 
Com. Week FWD. ..csccce 6.70 6.25 5.15 7.45 
Cor. week 1908......... 4.65 5.55 5.65 6.85 
Coe. Week BGT... ..cs0 6.85 5.45 5.55 7.60 

DE ssnscnieendeeewe $7.55 $6.85 $5.80 $7.65 


The receipts of hogs at the six leading 
points the past week showed a decrease, not 
only compared with the preceding week but 
compared with the corresponding week last 
year. There was also a decrease in the re- 
ceipts of cattle and of sheep. The packing for 
the week, as reported by one Western author- 
ity, totaled 410,000, against 464,000 the pre- 
vious week and 462,000 last year, while an- 
other authority reported it for the week at 
403,000, against 468,000 the previous week 
and 399,000 last year. The conditions which 
have been in the market for some time have 
been such as to point to a more moderate 


movement of hogs, and the falling off the past 
ten days in the movement is looked upon by 
a good many as the regular spring decrease in 
the marketing, when the country is beginning 
to get tied up with the ordinary spring work. 
The reports so far show that the weather con- 
ditions have been fairly satisfactory in the 
Southwest and in the more southerly portions, 
and that plowing for oats is making good 
progress. Naturally this has tended to curtail 
the marketing of hogs to some extent, and will 
be a factor to be most carefully weighed in 
forecasting the probable spring movement. 

There seems to be a quite gereral insistence 
in the private reports that there will be a 
general falling off in the hog movement, and 
the shortage in the’ total supply, which has 
not been felt, will be a factor later. How 
much this may prove to be the case is some- 
thing of a problem but it is certain that the 
country is showing no anxiety to sell hogs, and 
this situation is reflected in the maintained 
values for hogs and for product. 

Quite a little attention is being directed as 
to the possibility of the start of the feed- 
stuffs crops. It is pointed out that the ex- 
tremely favorable promise for winter wheat 
has furnished a tremendous amount of pastur- 
age for livestock of all kinds, and has gone 
a very long way toward making up for the 





HOW? 





A Saving of $1,250 Net 
per month was made by 
one Packing House with 


Our Wire-Bound Case 


The Standard Meat Box 





Light weight—Plus Strength. 


Quick to set up—Speedy to Pack. 
Wires prevent Pilfering. 


and we 


Wire-Bound Dept. 





WE CAN SAVE MONEY FOR YOU. 


Send us your Specifications 
will 


Chicago Mill and Lumber Co. 


prove it. 
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deficiency in the corn crop. The conditions 


which have made for a favorable winter wheat 
crop give promise for a favorable start for the 
grass crop, and the advices so far indicate 
a fairly satisfactory start for the oats seeding. 
Of 
the South, in preparation for the corn crop. 

The of 


fair, show a 


course, there is nothing done except in 


export movement hog products is 


and the shipments maintained 


abroad, although not active de- 


In the East 


demand an 


mand. the large arrivals of Ar- 
gentine meats have been taken care of without, 
the market, have 
gone more rapidly into consumption than had 


apparently, affecting and 


been anticipated. The ready disappearance of 
these supplies shows how easily the country 
could absorb the extra amount and the neces- 
sity of increased supplies of livestock. The 
April statement of healthfulness of livestock, 
and the losses from disease, is expected to 
throw a good deal of light on the situation. 
It will give some idea of the total supply of 
hogs for the year which Was been available. 
Following the enormous losses of the preceding 
two years, a more moderate loss. would readily 
explain the maintenance of the packing figures. 


LARD.—The market shows a firmer tone 
with the improvement West. Offerings are 
not pressed and the undertone is better. City 


steam, 105,c¢.; Middle West, $10.75@10.85 ; 
Western, $10.95@11;_ refined, Continent, 
$11.25; South American, $11.85; Brazil, kegs, 
$12.85: compound lard, SY%@8\,c. 

PORK.—The market shows a_ hardening 
tone. Local prices have not improved, but 
there are light stocks and with a firm Western 
market dealers are holding very firmly. Mess 
is quoted $23@23.50; clear, $20.25@22; fam- 
ily, $25026. 

BERF.—tThe market is quiet and firm on 
all grades, Family, $197@20; mess, $17.75@ 
18.75; packet, $18@19; extra India 
$28@29. 


mess, 





SEE PAGE 39 FOR LATER MARKETS, 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS. 

Exports of hog products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, March 18, 1914: 

BACON.—Antwerp, Belgium, 208,250 Ibs.; 
Bristol, England, 152,629 Ilbs.; Caibarien, 
Cuba, 35,951 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 2.348 lbs.; 
Cardiff, Wales, 7,154 Ibs.; Genoa, Italy, 63,545 
lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 253,407 lbs.; Hamil- 
ton, W. L, 9,867 Ibs.; Havre, France, 7,339 
Ibs.; Havana, Cuba, 89,717 lbs.; Kingston, W. 
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I., 1,232 lbs.; Liverpool, England, 619,082 Ibs.; 
London, England, 81,028 lbs.; Maranhas, Bra- 
zil, 9.094 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 5,038 Ibs.; Para, 
Brazil, 4,314 lbs.; Rio Janeiro, Brazil, 4,580 


lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 29,309 Ibs.: St. 
Johns, N. F., 900 Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 29,602 
Ibs.; Teneriffe, Canary Islands, 3.506 Ibs.; 


Tampico, Mexico, 1,505 lbs.; Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico, 1.021 lbs. 

HAMS.—Antwerp, Belgium, 59,482 Ibs.; 
Bristol, England, 142,263 lbs.; Barbados, W. 
I., 556 lbs.; Buenos Ayres, A. R., 592 Ibs.; 
Caibarien, Cuba, 7,153 Ibs.; Colon, Panama, 
2,018 lbs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Colombia, 642 Ibs.; 
Demerara, British Guiana, 9,574 Ibs.; Do- 
minica, W. I., 1,096 lbs.; Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
808 lbs.; Glasgow, Scotland, 1,034,841 Ibs.; 
Grenada, W. I., 1,296 lbs.; Guadeloupe, W. L., 
2,220 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 27,486 Ibs.; Hamil- 
ton, W. I., 13,319 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 1.880 
Ibs.; La Guaira, Venezuela, 2.784 lbs.; Lon- 
don, England, 250,226 lbs.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 161,400 Ibs.; Macoris, S. D., 6,077 Ibs.; 
Port au Prince, W. I., 3,848 Ibs.; Port An- 
tonio, W. I., 330 lbs.; St. Johns, N. F., 11,475 
Ibs.; Santiago, Cuba, 13,209 Ibs.; Surinam, 
Dutch Guiana, 110 lbs.; Tampico, Mexico, 
2,124 lbs.; Turks Island, W. I., 751 Ibs.; 
Trinidad, W. I., 8,129 lbs.; Vera Cruz, Mex- 
ico, 1,853 Ibs. 


LARD.—Antwerp, Belgium, 579,828 Ibs.; 
Amsterdam, Holland, 13,908 Ilbs.; Buenos 
Ayres, A. R., 1,480 Ibs.; Bristol, England, 


434,259 lbs.; Bremen, Germany, 43,900 Ibs.; 
Barbados, W. I., 11,434 Ibs.; Buenaventura, 
Colombia, 2,833 lbs.; Cardiff, Wales, 28,000 
Ibs.; Cucuta, Colombia, 800 Ibs.; Catania, 
Sicily, 12,000 Ibs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 
7.400 lbs.; Callao, Peru, 6.250 Ibs.; Colon, Pan- 


ama, 2,585 Ibs.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 
15,358 lbs.; Cristobal, Panama, 10.000 Ibs.; 
Caibarien, Cuba, 46,370 Ibs.; Copenhagen, 


Denmark, 105,591 Ibs.; Ciudad Bolivar, Co- 
lombia, 11,676 Ibs.; Dantzig, Germany, 44.385 
Ibs.; Demerara, British Guiana, 21,254 Ibs.; 
Dominica, W. I., 5,096 lbs.; Frankfort, Ger- 
many, 25,600 Ibs.; Guadeloupe, W. I., 3,600 
Tbs.; Genoa, Italy, 57,160 lbs.; Glasgow, Scot- ~ 
land, 244,236 lbs ; Grenada, W. I., 49.277 lbs.; 
Guayaquil, Eeuador, 13,240 Ibs.; Hamburg, 
Germany, 2,210,890 lbs.; Hamilton, W. L, 
6.487 lbs.; Havana, Cuba, 33,319 Ibs.; Havre, 
France, 65,306 Ibs.; Kingston, W. I., 5,154 
Ibs.; Koenigsberg, Germany, 120.000 Ibs.; 
Lagos, Spain, 4,575 Ibs.; La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela, 6,000 Ibs.; London. England, 1,278,537 
Ibs.; Leith, Scotland, 8,720 Ibs.; Liverpool, 
England, 597,665 lbs.; Macoris, S. D., 22,104 
Ibs.; Messina, Sicily, 16.475 lbs.; Montego 
jav. W. L., 1.400 Ibs.; Marseilles, France, 
21,506 lbs.; Manchester, England, 44,903 Ibs.; 








EXPORTS SHOWN 


Exports of commodities from New York 


BY STEAMERS. 


to foreign parts for the week ending Thurs- 


day, March 12, 1914, as shown by Williams & Terhune’s report, are as follows: 


Bacon 
O11 Cottonseed and 
Cake. O11. Rutter. Hams. Tallow. Beef. Pork. Lard. 

Steamer and Destination. Bags. Bbis. I’kgs. Boxes. I’kgs. Pkgs. Bbls. Tes. and Pkgs. 
POMDERS, TAVOUROEL 5c a coc cccieeie. 200 189 3230 .. 60 4382 950 6956 
Lusitania, Liverpool ............ ae Oe D. catied alt wees 
Minnetonka, London ........... 625 575 232 200 38225 6415 
Philadelphia, Southampton ..... 280... eee eee eee 3251 
DS eee Ree a ee 25 250 7875 
Canning, Manchester ........... 1100 374 601 9750 
Tintoretto, Manchester ........ 200 206 bess 100 7300 
Bristol City, Bristol............ wise 144 105 5 8425 
Caledonia, Glasgow ............ 200 1044 ae | ee 
Kaiserin Aug. Vict., Hamburg... ve 50 50 1421 16768 
Kaiser Wilhelm II, Bremen..... as 40 300 
Scharnhorst, Bremen........... coe le 25 eee me 1250 
Ryndam, Rotterdam ........... 6739 400 5 ae 25 25 1070 8198 
Frederick VIII, Baltic.......... 550 255 150 187 271 1475 
Hellig Olav, Baltic.............. ey 400 215 50 75 ©6100 1600 
Etoniam, Antwerp ............- 17828 we ease tees tee tees ee 
Gothland, Antwerp ............ 5583 250 15 10 55 442 3200 
Kroonland, Antwerp ........... 5579 9 165 1850 
a EE, DRONNO s ioc cc ievedeoes ual 150 700 
Wioride, BOrGeGus «occ csccvcces 6602 .... 10 600 
Madonna, Marseilles ........... 1000 86150 ies er 
Pannonia, Mediterranean ...... 476 parks 10 460 
Calabria, Mediterranean ....... 25 320 50 1275 
Kais. Fr. Joseph I, Mediter’ean. 25 ai 900 
Oceania, Mediterranean ........ 516 475 
Athinia, Mediterranean ........ 250 wert 
Savin iene aardwareaaen 43331 5117 764 8206 15 353 1249 5970 89923 
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Maranhas, Brazil, 7,475 lbs.; Naples, Italy, 
11,668 lbs.; Neweastle, England, 1,120 lbs.; 
Para, Brazil, 6,376 lbs.; Palermo, Sicily, 29,866 
Ibs.; Port Antonio, W. I., 3,200 Ibs.; Port au 
Prince, W. I., 99,147 Ibs.; Port Limon, C. R., 
1,000 lbs.; Rotterdam, Holland, 1,065,286 Ibs.; 


Stockholm, Sweden, 31,236 Ibs.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 9,640 Ibs.; Santa Marta, Colombia, 
6,125 lIbs.; Stettin, Germany, 344,160 Ibs.; 


St. Johns, N. F., 61,862 lbs.; St. Thomas, W. 
I., 7,718 lbs.; Tumaco, Colombia, 15,654 Ibs.; 
Turks Island, W. I., 2,683 Ibs.; Teneriffe, 
Canary fslands, 7,700 Ibs.; Trinidad, W. L., 
59,002 Ibs.; Tampico, Mexico, 1,600 lbs.; Vera 
Cruz, Mexico, 25431 lbs.; W. Hartlepool, Eng- 
land, 179,440 Ibs. 

PORK.—Antwerp, Belgium, 10 bbls., 10 tes. ; 
Bremen, Germany, 25 bbls.; Cayenne, French 
Guiana, 5 bbls.; Demerara, British Guiana, 
163 bbls.; Dominica, W. I., 69 bbls.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 140 bbls.; Grenada, W. I., 159 bbls., 
35 tes.; Guadeloupe, W. L, 9 bbls.; Hamburg, 
Germany, 100 bbls.; Kingston, W. I., 54 bbls.; 
London, England, 115 bbls.; Liverpool, Eng- 
land, 165 bbls.; Montego Bay, W. I., 43 bbls.; 
Macoris, S. D., 24 bbls.; Port au Prince, W. I., 
172 bbls.; Port Antonio, W. I., 5 bbls.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 936 bbls., 15 tes.; Santiago, 
Cuba, 21 bxs.; St. Thomas, W. I.. 8 bbls.; 
Trinidad, W. I., 200 bbls. 

SAUSAGE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 287 pkgs.; 
Curacao, Leeward Islands. 5 pa.; Hamilton, 
W. I., 14 pa.; Kingston, W. I., 100 es.; Lon- 
don, England, 48 pkgs.; Messina, Sicily, 100 
bxs.; Marseilles, France, 50 bxs.; Macoris, S. 
D., 119 pa.; Santiago, Cuba, 75 bxs. 


? 
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EXPORTS OF PROVISIONS 


Exports of hog products for the week ending March 
14, 1914, with comparisons: 


PORK, BBLS. 
































Week Week From 
ending ending Nov. 1, '13, 
Mar. 14, Mar. 15, to Mar. 14, 
To— 1914. 1913. 1914. 
United Kingdom. . 611 526 7,738 
Oo ar 245 291 3,801 
So. & Cen. Am 195 502 4,640 
West Indies .. 1,386 1,286 20,263 
Br. No. Am. Col.. 312 430 10,172 
Other countries. . oe. . Seinen 262 
0 ee ee 2,784 3,035 46,874 
MEATS, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 5,729,580 5,072,350 119,212,255 
Continent ....... 292,750 5 9,183,275 
So. & Cen. Am.. 128,000 153,725 1,897,775 
West Indies ..... 125,475 305,800 3,440,425 
De. Te Be GR. cc ccenes - 74,800 
Other countries .. £000 10,000 
WE. ndedennce 6,283,805 6,375,400 133,818,530 
LARD, LBS. 
United Kingdom.. 3,351,878 4,928,625 92,854,246 
Continent ....... 5,622,160 8,310,125 69,602,547 
So. & Cen. Am 944.180 300,400 7,809,804 
West Indies ..... 594,510 693,650 8,996,132 
tr. No. Am. Col.. 2.100 11,600 224,271 
Other countries .. 4,170 900 264,410 
ere 10,518,998 14,245,300 179,751,410 
RECAPITULATION OF THE WEEK’S EXPORTS. 
From— Pork. bbls. Meats, lbs. Lard, Ibs. 
New York ....... 1,951 3,720,200 6,572,708 
a 128 1,449,605 955,290 
Philadelphia . ‘ieeetee 56,000 
New Orleans 705 129,000 2,624,000 
Galveston ....... aes emeewechs 7,000 
2 GN. Kéedness 33,000 66,000 
ie a er 785,000 238,000 
Portland, Me. .... 167,000 =. soveee 
Total week 2,784 6,283,805 10,518,998 
Previous week 3,307 5,656,975 8,874,447 
Two weeks ago .. 1,057 7,317,225 5,780,940 
Cor. week last y’r 3,035 6,375,400 14,245,300 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF EXPORTS. 
From Nov. 1. '13, Same time 
to Mar. 14, ’14. ‘last year. Changes. 
Pork, lbs. ... 9,374,800 9,726,400 Dec. 351,600 
Meats, Ibs. ..133.818,530 133,423,650 Ine. 394,880 
Lard, Ibs. .... 179,751,410 230,682,095 Dec. 50,930,685 
ee 
OCEAN FREIGHTS. 
Liverpool. Glasgow. Hamburg. 
Per ton. Per ton. Per 100 lbs. 
Beef, per tierce ...... 20/ 22/6 @29c. 
GE GORS oc civcciicccese lle. 15e. @llic. 
, ee eee 20/ 22/6 @29e. 
Lard; tlerees ........ 20/ 22/6 @29e. 
CEE vcetecececeoes 25/ 30/ @50c. 
Canned meats ........ 20/ 22/6 @29e. 
BED occccccsssscces 30/ 30/ @50c. 
Tallow. 2. -w@iessceves 20/ 22/6 @29c. 
Pork, per barrel ..... 20/ 22/6 @29¢e. 
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TALLOW, STEARINE, GREASE and SOAP 


TALLOW.—The market 
Some interests say that the undertone is heav- 
ier. The consuming element is not disposed to 


continues quiet. 


buy very far in advance, and this results in 
frequent small sales, many of which appar- 
This method of 
to local circles. 


ently do not come to light. 
purchasing is not confined 
Reports from the West are of a somewhat 
Fortunately 
limited, 
Soap makers have been at vari- 


similar nature. the production 


of tallow keeps and prices decline 
very slowly. 
ous times reported on the verge of taking more 
stuff, but nothing important developed. Fovr- 
eign bids here are indifferent. Certain author- 
that they sold fair amounts of 
Australian tallow on this side, and that they 
expect to do additional business of this sort 


within the near future. The auction sale at 


ities state 


London resulted in prices being lowered 3d 
on Offerings of 1,454 casks, of which 823 were 
taken. 

Prime city tallow was quoted at 65%c. lo- 
eally, and city specials at 7c. nominal, these 
prices representing the basis of previous sales. 

OLEO STEARINE.—Demand has _ im- 
proved slightly, and prices have reflected this. 
The market was quoted early in the week at 
S%%ec. and it was predicted that the 9c. level 
which was asked would be made the basis very 
soon. Buying is not of an urgent character, 
however. 

OLEO OIL.—The market has again ruled 
very quiet. Prices are firm on all grades, but 
trade is quiet and demand abroad appears to 
be readily satisfied. Extras are quoted at 
New York at 9%c., and 56@57 florins .at 
Rotterdam. 





SEE PAGE 89 FOR LATER MARKETS, 











GREASE.—Prices are steady with moder- 
ate transactions. -Buyers are taking stuff in 
limited quantities. Quotations are nominal, 
as follows: Yellow, 53%,@6%4c.; bone, 54%@ 
63c.; house, 5% @6\4c. 

COCOANUT .OIL.—The foreign situation 
is .unchanged. Trade is moderate but the 
market is steady. Copra supplies show some 
gain and_-reports indicate prospects of a some- 
what more liberal supply the coming season. 
Cochin, 10144@10%,¢.; arrival, 10c.; Ceylon, 
9%4@9%c.; shipment, 9%éc. 

CORN OIL.—The market has again been 
steady, but with a very quiet trade. Prices 
quoted at $6.45@6.55 in car lots. 

SOYA BEAN OIL.—The market is steady 
with a small jobbing trade. Spot is quoted at 
6Y%,@ie. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


PALM OIL.—Buyers continue conservative 
with only a limited business passing. Stocks 
are not heavy, however, and in the absence 
of pressure the tone is steady. Prime red spot, 
6%c¢.; to arrive, 64,@6%,c.; Lagos, spot, 74 
@8c.; to arrive, T44c.; palm kernel, 9%4¢.; 
shipment, 9@9\"e. 

NEATSFOOT OIL.—The market is quict 
but fairly steady on all grades. For 20 cold 
test, 96@98c.; 80 do., 88c.; 40 do., water 
white, 80@S82c.; prime, 68c.; low grade, off 
yellow, 62¢c. 

2, 
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EXPORTS OF BEEF PRODUCTS. 


Exports of beef products from New York 
reported up to Wednesday, March 18, 1914: 

BEEF.—Antwerp, Belgium, 35 bbls., 15,400 
lbs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 45 bbls.; Colon, 
Panama, 5 bbls., 5 tes.; Curacao, Leeward 
Islands, 8 bbls.; Dominica, W. I., 281% bbls.; 
Demerara, British Guiana, 100 bbls.; Glasgow, 
Seotland, 91 tes.; Grenada, W. I., 123 bbls.; 
Guadeloupe, W. I., 24 bbls.; Hamburg, Ger- 
many, 248 bbls.; Havre, France, 10 bbls.; 
Kingston, W. I., 101% bbls., 5 tes.; Lagos, 
Spain, 20 bbls.; Liverpool, England, 25 tes.; 
Montego Bay, W. I., 11 bbls.; Port au Prince, 
W. I., 50 bbls.; Port Antonio, W. I., 16 tes., 
1l bbls.; Rotterdam, Holland, 60 bbls.; St. 
Johns, N. F., 340 bbls.; Trinidad, W. L, 48 
bbls. 

FRESH MEAT.—Hamilton, W. I., 41,531 

Ibs. 
OLEO OIL.—Antwerp, Belgium, 232 tes.; 
Constantinople, Turkey, 50 tcs.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 170 tes.; Hamburg, Germany, 1,235 
tes.; Havana, Cuba, 28 tes.; London, England, 
250 tes.; Liverpool, England, 10 tes.; Rotter- 
dam, Holland, 2.345 tes.; Stockholm, Swe- 
den, 100 tes.; St. Johns, N. F., 200 tes.; 
Trieste, Austria, 25 tes.; Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
48 tes. 

OLEOMARGARINE.—Barbados, W. I., 500 
Ibs.; Cayenne, French Guiana, 1,900 Ibs.; 
Demerara, British Guiana, 3,000 lbs.; Do- 
minica, W. I., 13,975 lbs.; Grenada, W. L., 
9,900 lbs.; Hamilton, W. I., 1,140 lbs.; King- 
ston, W. I., 1,000 lbs.; Montego Bay, W. L., 
1,500 Ibs.; Macoris, S. D., 1,383 Ibs.; Port au 
Prince, W. I., 7,050 Ibs.; Port Antonio, W. I., 
2,200 Ibs.; Puerto Barrios, C. A., 1,400 Ibs.; 
St. Thomas, W. I., 2,600 Ibs. 

TALLOW.—Cucuta, Colombia, 5,537 Ibs.; 
Macoris, 8S. D., 1,383 lbs.; Surinam, Dutch 
Guiana, 1,501 lIbs.; St. Petersburg, Russia, 
9,246 lbs. 

TALLOW 
62,880 lbs. 

TONGUE.—Antwerp, Belgium, 254 pkgs.; 
3remen, Germany, 25 bbls.; Bristol, England, 
185 es.; Cardiff, Wales, 150 pa.; Glasgow, 
Scotland, 235 cs.; Liverpool, England, 100 Ibs., 
15 pa. 


SCRAP. — London, England, 


CANNED MEAT.—Antwerp, Belgium, 321 
pkgs.; Amsterdam, Holland, 136 ¢es.; Bristol, 
England, 340 cs.; Buenos Ayres, A. R., 50 ¢s.; 
Jatavia, Java, 25 es.; Cristobal, Panama, 49 
es.; Curacao, Leeward Islands, 48 es.; Cay- 
enne, French Guiana, 55 ¢s.; Glasgow, Scot- 
land, 1,107 pa.; Iquitos, Peru, 104 es.; La 
Guaira, Venezuela, 36 pkgs.; London, Eng- 
land, 649 pkgs., 271 cs.; Liverpool, England, 
200 es.; Macoris, S. D., 45 pa.; Marseilles, 
France, 50 ¢s.; Oran, Algeria, 30 bxs.; Shang- 
hai, China, 22 es.; Trieste, Austria, 25 es.; 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, 102 pkgs. 

? 


——— 


FRESH BEEF AND MUTTON IMPORTS. 
Imports of fresh beef into the port of New 
York for the past week amounted to 42,797 





quarters, compared to 28,742 quarters last 
week and no arrivals two weeks ago. Direct 


shipments from South America totalled 39,500 
quarters of chilled beef, and shipments via 
3,297 South 
American chilled. 

The week’s arrivals of mutton totalled 14,- 
314 carcasses of mutton and 6,042 of lamb, of 
which 10,850 mutton and 6,042 lamb came 
direct from South America, and 3,464 muttoa 
via England. 


England were quarters, also 


—_— 
FOREIGN COMMERCIAL EXCHANGE. 
New York, March 20.—Foreign commercial 

exchange rates were quoted today as follows: 


London— 
Bankkern’ OP GayS..66:..0cc0cs 4.84144 @4.84% 
Demand sterling .....--cccees 4.8655 @4.8660 
Commercial, 60 days.......... 4.83% @4.84 








Paris— 
Commercial, 90 days.... 5.221%4—3-32@5.22%,—1-16 
Commercial, 60 days.... 5.214%4—1-16@5.214—1-32 
Commercial, sight ...... 5.18%—1-16@5.18% 
Berlin— 
Commercial, 90 days.... 945-16 @ 94% 
Commercial, 60 days.... 941% @ 94 9-16 
Commercial, sight ...... 95 1-16 @ 95% 


Antwerp— 
Commercial, 60 days.... 
Amsterdam— 
Commercial, 60 days.... 
— afo 


LIVESTOCK AND BEEF EXPORTS. 


Exports of livestock .and dressed beef from 
United States and Canadian ports for the 
week ending March 14, 1914, are reported by 
Williams & Terhune as follows: 


Tort. Cattle. Sheep. 
From New Tork ..ccovceccvvece — -- 
From Boston ...ccccccccccccccce _ 
Frowi PRUGGSIORIA. cecccccececces os 
From Baltimore .........sseeeee = 
From :Montreal .....cccccccccves _ 


5.24% —1-16@5.24% 


39% @ 39%+1-32 





Beef. 


Total 
Total last week ...cccccccccccee _ 


riliia 
relies 
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COTTON OIL CABLE MARKETS 


Hamburg. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Hamburg, March 20.—Market dull. Quota- 
tions: Choice summer white oil, 753%, marks; 
butter oil, 7534 marks; summer yellow, 69%4 
marks. 


Rotterdam. 
(By Oable to The National Provisioner.) 
Rotterdam, March 20.—Market dull. Quo- 
tations: Summer yellow, 40% florins; choice 
summer white, 44 florins, and butter oil, 
44 florins. 


Antwerp. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Antwerp, March 20.—Market easy. - Quota- 
tions: Summer yellow, 85 francs. 
Marseilles, 
(By Cable to The Nationa] Provisioner.) 
Marseilles, March 20.—Market easy. Quo- 
tations: Prime summer yellow, 89%, francs; 
prime winter yellow, 93 francs; choice sum- 
mer white oil, 93 francs. 


Liverpool. 
(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 
Liverpool, March 20.—Market easy. Quota- 
tions: Prime summer yellow, 35%s.; sum- 
mer yellow, 34s. 
———— EE 


* 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


Columbia. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Columbia, S. C., March 19.—Crude cotton- 
seed oil, bid 46c. for March, 4614c. for April. 
Carolina mills are not selling freely on this 
rise. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Memphis, Tenn., March 19.—Cottonseed 
oil market higher; prime crude firm at 47c. 
Prime 8 per cent. meal firm at $26.75@27 per 
short ton. Hulls steady at $7.50@7.75, loose. 

New Orleans, 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., March 19.—Crude cot- 
tonseed oil firmer at 4514c. bid, 46c. asked, 
basis prime; offerings limited; demand nom- 
inal. Prime meal, 8 per cent., higher at $29, 
short ton, New Orleans; 71% per cent. meal, 
$28. Hulls steady at $8.50 loose, $11 sacked. 

Dallas, 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

Dallas, Tex., March 19.—Basis prime cot- 
tonseed oil, 444%¢.; prime, 46c.; light trading. 
No quotations for cake; market exhausted of 
offerings. 

a” Twn 
COTTONSEED OIL SITUATION. 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from 
Aspegren & Cu.) 

New York, March 18, 1914.—Outside of the 
fluctuation of 12 points in the March deliv- 
ery the cottonseed oil market shows virtually 
no change for the week’s trading, the ex- 
treme fluctuation in the balance of the list 
being only four points. Trading on the 
whole was extremely light all the week. At 
the low figures heavy quantities seemed to 
be wanted at all times. But sellers, after 
testing the market with light selling, with- 
out making any impression on values, ad- 
vanced their asking prices. On the other 
hand, however, no inclination to follow any 
advance was shown, and on any slight ad- 
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vances the market invariably turned dull and 
trading almost entirely ceased. Wednesday, 
however, a little more agressiveness was 
shown on the buying side, and quite a little 
oil seemed to be wanted at the closing bid 
prices. The better feeling was probably due 
to the strong spot situation, the strong 
crude markets and the reported better de- 
mand from the consuming trade, particularly 
from the compound lard manufacturers. 
These three facts will in all probability bring 
about a higher market during the coming 
week, 


Closing, Closing. 

March 11 High. Low. March 18, 
March ...... 7.24b 7.25a 7.36 7.22 7.34b 7.34 a 
May cccccocce 7.33 b 7.34a 7.36 7.32 7.36b 7.37a 
we. jsseccece 7.52b 7.53a 7.54 7.51 7.53b 7.55 a 
August ......7.59b 7.60a 7.60 7.57 7.59b 7.61a 
September ...7.62b 7.63a 7.64 7.60 7.61b 7.63 a 

* 
CHEMICALS AND SOAP SUPPLIES. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, March 12.—Latest quotations 
on chemicals and soapmakers’ supplies are 
as follows: 74 or 76 per cent. caustic soda, 
$1.50@1.65 basis 60 per cent.; 60 per cent. 
caustic soda, $1.80 per 100 lbs.; 98 per cent. 
powdered caustic soda in bbls. 24,@2'%4c. per 
Ib.; 58 per cent. soda ash, 80c. per 100 Ibs. 
basis 48 per cent.; 48 per cent. carbonate soda 
ash, 95c. per 100 Ibs.; tale, 144 @1%4¢e. per Ib.; 
silex, $15@20 per ton of 2,000 lbs.; marble 
flour, $8 per ton of 2,000 Ibs.; silicate of 
soda, 90¢. per 100° Ibs.; chloride of lime in 
casks, 114¢., and in bbls 2c.. per Ib.; carbon- 
ate of potash, 4@4'\,c. per lb.; electrolytic 
caustic potash, 414 @5e. per Ib. 

Prime palm oil in casks, 6% @7c. per Ib.; 
clarified palm oil in bbls., 734¢. per Ib.; genu- 
ine Lagos palm oil, 734¢. per “Yb. palm. kernel 
oil, 914,@9%%c. per lb.; green olive oil, 78c. 
per gal.; yellow olive oil, 85@87e. per gal.; 
green olive oil foots, 734, @8c. per lb.; Ceylon 
cocoanut oil, 914,@9%e. per lb.; Cochin cocoa- 
nut oil, 101%4,@11\e. per lIb.; cottonseed oil, 


Ibs. ave., 


7.35@7.40c. per lb.; Soya bean oil, 634@7e. 
per Ib. 

Prime city tallow, 614¢c. per Ib.; corn oil, 
6.50@6.60c. per lb.; house grease, 6@6%4c. 
per lb.; brown grease, 53,@6c. per Ib.; oleo 
stearine, 9@91%4c. per lb.; yellow packer’s 
grease, 6@614e. per Ib. 

ew 


GREEN AND SWEET PICKLED MEATS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
he Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, March 18.—Quotations on green 
and sweet pickled meats, f. 0. b. Chicago, 

loose, are as follows: 

Regular Hams—Green, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 13% 
@l4c.; 10@12 lbs. ave., 1354@13%4¢.; 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 1314,@13%c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 13% 
@135%c.; 18@20 lbs. ave., 1334 @13%ce. Sweet 
pickled, 8@10 lbs. ave., 1334@14c.; 10@12 


Ibs. ave., 1334@131%4c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 13% 
@13%4c.; 14@16 lbs. ave., 131%4¢.; 18@20 Ibs. 
ave., 13%,.@l4c. 


Skinned Hams—Green, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 15 
@ldlee.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 15@15%c.; 18@20 
Ibs. ave., 15%c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., 14%4@ 
145%%c. Sweet pickled, 14@16 Ibs. ave., 
141%c.; 16@18 lbs. ave., 1454@1414c.; 18@20 
141%,c.; 22@24 lbs. ave., l4c. 

New York Shoulders—Green, 10@12' Ibs. 
ave., 10%,@1le. Sweet pickled, 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 11@]1\e. 

Picnic Hams—Green, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 
103%4¢.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 104@10%c.; 
Ibs. ave., 10144 @10%%¢e.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
@10%%c. Sweet pickled, 5@6 Ibs. ave., 105% 
@10%,c.; 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1014 @10%c.; 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 10144@10%4c.; 10@12 lbs. ave.,,10% 
@10%e. 

Clear Bellies—Green, 6@8 lbs. ave., 
8@10 Ibs. ave., 1514,@15%¢.; 
144,@14%c.; 12@14 Ibs. 
Sweet pickled, 6@8 lbs. ave., 154,@15%c.; 
8@10 ‘Ibs. ave., 14%,@15c.; 10@12 Ibs. ave., 
14@1414¢c.; 12@14 lbs. ave., 133, @13%ce. 


105% @ 
8@10 
10% 


16%4c.; 
10@12 Ibs. ave., 
ave., 133%@ld4c. 
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Analysis of Seed Report—Market Higher— 
Crude Oil Not Coming Out—Consumers 
Still Patient—Sentiment Less Bearish. 

The long awaited report showing the seed 
crush was given out this week. According to 
the Government there have been 4,753,000 tons 
of seed crushed and to be crushed, against 
4,580,000 tons last year, and 4,921,000 tons 
in the big crop season of two years ago. From 
this period to the end of the season, it is esti- 
mated that 431,000 tons of seed will have to 
be crushed, which is equivalent to about 300,- 
000 bbls. of refined oil. No comparisons are 
available as to this latter item. 

The figures suggest that there will be avail- 
able approximately 190,000,000 gallons of 
crude oil, against 183,000,000 in 1912-13, and 
197,000,000 in 1911-12. The report on its sur- 
face may be regarded as slightly bearish, but 
when the question of refining losses is con- 
sidered, views deserve alteration. 

A great deal depends on the basis of cal- 
culation. Southwestern interests adhere 
strongly to their earlier claims that the poor 
character of the seed is not realized, and that 
disastrous results have been noted at many 
Central and Western sections. It is declared 
that refining losses mounted from 10 to 30 
per cent. in various districts. Of course the 
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the Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Association. 
maximum was the exception rather than the 
rule, 


The question is whether the good results in 
the East are entirely counterbalancing. Con- 
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servative authorities express the belief that 
the refining losses in these sections average 
from the normal of 10 per cent. downward. 


It is obviously a difficult task to strike a fair 
average, but if the West collectively showed 
15 per cent., and the East 9 per cent. 
average of 12 per cent. would be shown. 

Assuming, therefore, that the unusual refin- 
ing situation resulted in average losses of 
approximately 12 per cent., it would appear 
as though the refined oil production totals 
165,000,000 gallons, which is just about the 
same as last year, figuring the refining losses 
of a year ago on a-10 per-cent. basis. The 
seed crush this season was apparently close 
to 75 per cent., or about equal to last year’s, 
and about 5 per cent. in excess of that re- 
ported two years ago. 


an 


The showing of the Government report was 
not really surprising to many in the trade. 
It resulted, however, in a more active discus- 
sion as to the actual supply and demand situ- 
ation. Incidentally the market’ improved 
slightly, on the day that the figures were pro- 
mulgated, although it was difficult to locate 
any significant betterment in the demand from 
consumers. On the. other. hand, holders of 
oil at the South have not altered their policy 
of selling only small quantities at a time. 
Skeptics say that the demand renders it im- 
possible for crude holders to sell other than 
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limited quantities, but it is a fact that the 
remnant held commands high prices. 

The statistical position of cottonseed oil 
may have been analyzed as follows: The pro- 
duction is about equal to that of a year ago. 
There was practically no carry over at the 
beginning of the summer, which really reduces 
available supplies by about 200,000 barrels. 
This is offset by the smaller exports and un- 
less the foreign demand improves, it is likely 
that another 100,000 barrels will literally be 
on hand in this country. In other words, 
should the domestic consumption be curtailed 
approximately 200,000 barrels on account of 
high prices of oil, substitutions, ete., there will 
be a carry-over indicated of about 300,000 
barrels of oil. The trade has ceased to regard 
such a quantity as burdensome, and of course 
a moderate surplus is always required, but 
with summer deliveries over the 7T%4c. level, 
the size of the carry-over should come in for 
more vital consideration. 

Obviously, if the domestic consumption of 
cottonseed oil has not been curtailed at the 
ratio of 200,000 barrels this season, or if 
shipments to the other side should expand, 
estimates as to the surplus will have to be 
revised downward, and vice versa. The start 
of the next cotton crop will be closely followed. 

In the meantime the feeling in the trade 
has changed, and there are fewer outspoken 
bears. Many evidently realize that strong in- 
terests seem to be favoring the maintenance, 
if not higher levels, and that in the course 
of natural events the unseld oil is disappear- 
ing at the South; moreover, it is controlled 
by strong people. ‘Toward the summar mar- 
ket opinions may again sway if it should come 
to light that consumption has not been up 
to expectations, and the prospects for the next 
season’s consumption together with the out- 
look for the production of oil, warrant cau- 
tion in carrying over moderate or large oil 
stocks. 

The following table shows the quantity of 
eotton seed crushed: 


COTTONSEED CRUSHED (TONS.) 





1912. 1911. 
United States ' 3, 4,579,508 4,921,073 
BIROTRG © cécivescvscce 428,000 347,224 410,295 
BOMGROOS oc ccccccccese 305,000 249,360 273,455 
Florida err 23,000 19,069 26,156 
Georgia... +s £61,000 630,836 £14,15: 
Tonisiana iteieee eee 153,000 151,742 15 
Mississippi ........-.. 500,000 393,635 4 
Missouri ... revere 27,000 22.419 
North ¢ arolina nore 316,000 209,800 
Oklahoma ........ wee 253,000 337.617 
South Carolina ....... 410,000 340,555 
Tennessee ijeee-euacs 258.000 164.703 
Texas ‘ ee eee 1,156,000 1,570,966 1, 
All other States ...... 58,000 41,582 


*Includes 430.749 tons of seed estimated to be 
crushed. 
The appended table shows the quantity of 
linters obtained, figures in running bales: 
1913. 1912. 1911. 
United States . ~-+- %629,019 602,324 556,276 
Alabama 38,839 40,667 












Arkansas 34,084 31,836 
Florida 1,955 
Geor ° 80,313 
Louisiana 18,592 
Mississippi 46,715 
Missouri ... 217 
North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

South Carolina 

‘Tennessee 28,815 
Texas 190.096 
All other ‘States 6,687 


*Includes 55,628 beles of linters to be obtained after 
the date of the report. 

Closing prices, Saturday, March 14, 1914.— 
Spot, $7.25@7.65; March, $7.31@7.32; April, 
$7.28@7.30; May, $7.52@7.33; June, $7.41 
7.45; July, $7.52@7.53; August, $7. 587.60 ; 
September, $7.61@7.64; October, $7@T7.25. 
Futures closed at unchanged to 3 ‘advance, 
Sales were: March, 1,600, $7.27; April, 500, 

$7.30; May, 100, $7.33; July, 1,900, $7.53@ 

7. 52. Total sales, 4,100 bbls. Good off, $7@ 
7.30: off, $6.85@7.05; reddish off, $6.40@ 
6.90; winter, $7.30; summer, $7.30; prime 
crude, S. E., $6.07; prime crude, Valley, nom. ; 
prime crude, Texas, nom. 

a prices, Monday, March 16, 1914.— 











Spo pt Mared, $7.31@7.32; April, 
$7. GT: ; May, $7.33@7.34; June, $7.42@ 


"7145; may, $7.52@7.54; August, $7.57@7.59 ; 
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September, $7.60@7.63; October, $7@7.25. Buenos Aires, A. R........ - 10,188 
Futures closed at 1 decline to 5 advance. Cape Town, Africa........ 453 1,875 
Sales were: March, 3,000, $7. 31@7.27 27; April, Cartagena, Colombia ...... — x. 
200, $7.29; May, 800, $7.34@7.3' July, 3300, Comme, SWOGM oon cc ccs ccc = 5 





$7.53 7.52; August, 700, $7.58. " Total sales, Christiania, Norway ...... — 465 






































5,800 barrels. Good off, $7@7.30; off, $6.85  Christiansund, Norway ....  — 105 
«7.04; reddish off, $6.40@6.90; winter, Colon, Panama +S aae ot 1,769 
$7.35: summer, $7.35; prime crude, S. E., Constantinople, Turkey ... 100 
$6.07@6.13 ; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime Copenhagen, Denmark .... 400 5,155 
crude, Texas, nom. Curacao, Leeward Islands. . 4 

Closing prices Tuesday, March 17, 1914.— Demerara, British Guiana. — 768 
Spot, $7.30@7.40; March, $7.34@7.35; April, Fremantle, Australia ..... _ 118 
$7.30@7.31; May, $7.32@7.33: June, $7.41@ Genoa, Italy ............. 425 12,637 
7.42; July, $7.50@7.51; August, $7.56@7.58; Glasgow, Scotland ........ 110 4,270 
September, $7.59@7.61; October, $7@7.25, Hlamburg, Germany ...... = 8,720 
Futures closed at 3 advance to 2 decline. Havana, Cuba ............ 235 1,002 
Sales were: March, 2,200, $7.36@7.34; April, Havre, France ............ 425 8,090 
200, $7.30; May, 1,000, $7.33; July, 1,100, Hull, England ........... ms 655 
$7.52@7.51; August, 300, $7.58; September, 4uique, Chile ............ 569 
200, $7.60, Total sales, B00 baveele, ‘Geod Kingston, . A ee 105 3,110 
off, $7@7.34: off, $6.85@7.10: reddish off, La Guaira, Venezuala..... - 15 
$6.5006.95; winter, $7.40; summer, $7.30; Las Palmas, A. R.......... 8 40 
prime crude, S. E., $6.07@6.13: prime crude, Liverpool, England ....... 1,325 17,506 
Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. a — S Eslereaieie 698 12,648 

Closing pric es Wednesday, March 18, 1914. : ee. cdl 8 aaa Pn s... 
—Spot, - $7.32@7.40; March, —$7.24@7.25; Manchester, England ..... a “7 
April, '$7.32@7.33 ; May, $7.36@7.37 ; Stee Marseill gaa ee ee soe 
$7.43@7.45 ; July, $7.53@7.55; August, $7.59 jJratanvac’ a aaah beneae = —_ 
(7.61; September, $7.61@7.63 ; October, $7@ 9 man A woes pe es is p20 
7.30. Futures closed at unchanged to 4 ad- Sicieke fakes r% D. eee an 
vance. Sales were: March, 2,200, $7.35@ seeaeientiiinn Sioa a le a 
7.34; April, 200, $7.32@7.31; May, 2,500, Neoles Itdly a 6,900 
$7.36@7.34 ; July, 6,200, $7.54@7.51; August, yuh? aia ati rd 2,71 
600, $7.60. Total sales, 11,700 barrels. Good j7 maven, Cuba ae pe a 7” 

oo hp ay pm oe eee — 186 
off, $7@7.34; off, $6.85@7.10; reddish off, einen . Gre 
$6.40@6.95; winter, -$7.40; summer, $7.35; itetee = ae — "5: ‘ — 
prime crude, ‘S. E., $6.07, nom.; price crude, port Ante io WT eboatiy pa = 
Valley, nom.; prime crude, Texas, nom. Port a Prince —. r .~ 

Closing prices Thursday, March 19, 1914.— Port Limon C. R.. cad ea 6 263 
Spot, $7.37@7.50; March, $7.34. 1.40; April, Port Maria, W. L.......... — "6 
$7.36@7.38 : May, $7.40@7.41; June, $7.47a Porto Cortez Honduras — 4 
7.48; July, $7.56@7.58; August, $7.62@7.64; Progreso, Mexico ......... — 283 
eager $7.63@ 1.67 ; October, $7.05@7.30. Puerto Plata, S. D...-..... — 23 
futures closed 2 to 5 advance. Sales were: Punto Arenas, Chile....... aa 388 
March, 800, $7.39@7.38; April, 500, $7.37@ Rio Janeiro Brazil 155 2,891 
7.35; May, 3,900, $7.41@7.37; June, 300, Rotterdam, Holland ...... — 11,028 

$7.48 ; July, 2,700, $7.59@7.56 ; August, 2,300, St. Johns, N. F........... — "5 
$7.65@ 7.62; September, 200, $7.68. Total Sanchez. S. D.............. = 533 
sales, 10,800 barrels. Good off, $7@7.39; off, San Domingo. S. D..... si 152 
$7.11@7.15; reddish off, $6.70@7; winter, San Juan, P. R............. 599 1,608 
$7.40; summer, $7.40; prime crude, S. E., Santiago, Cuba babe ec cra +: soe "626 
$6.13, sales; prime crude, Valley, nom.; prime Santos. Brazil Sine eID — 2932 
crude, Texas, nom. Singapore, Straits Settle- 

ee re oe — 2 

Southampton, England ... — 150 

SEL PAGE 9 FOR LATER MARKETS. Sydney, Australia ........ -- 499 
Trieste, Austria. .......... — 15,434 

COTTONSEED OIL EXPORTS = !rinidad,, = Teas eesseees 5 460 

: . urke Island, W. 1........ - 

Exports of cottonseed oil reported for the Valparaiso, ....... noes Sens 
week ending March 19, 1914, and for the Venice, Italy ............. — 5,580 
period since September 1, 1913, were as fol- Vera Cruz, Mexico......... 25 186 
lows: = ale allie 

Week Total weet eeeeeseeeeeees 6,075 166,981 
ending Stes From New Orleans - 
Mar. 19, "14. Gept. 1,12. Sutwerp, Belgium ........ = a 

From New York— Bbls. Bbls. Bremen, Germany ........ — 1965 
MINIS cab avin tesla ash cw ce 19 24 Buenos Aires, A. R........ 500 500 
ame erp oe = atdeluateecs 150 S16 a mOPWSY 2.2.55 1,250 7,665 
jahia Blanca, A. R....... -— 209 INE on 3.554 9:06 65oes —- 552 
Barbados, W. L........... 193 3,402 Glasgow, Scotland ........ — 2 
aoe — baer eunes - 50 Gothenberg, Sweden ...... 275 
Sergen, Norway ......... -- 210 Hamburg, Germany ...... _ 

Sordeaux, France ........ —- 135 Havana, Cuba oe nc eee _— 
Bristol, England ......... -- 25 Liverpool, England ....... — 
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Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


( IVORYDALE, O. 

Refineries; ) Port Ivory, N.Y. Cable Address : 

ch ) KANSAS City, Kan. Procter, Cincinnati, U. & & 
Macon, Ga. 
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ASPEGREN & CO. 


Produce Exchange Buikiing NEW YORK CITY 
EXPoRTERS BROKERS 
PRODUCE 


ORDERS SOLICITED 
TO . 
BUY OR SELL EXCHANGE FOR 


SPOT AND FUTURE DELIVERY 


WE ISSUE THE ONLY DAILY PRINTED MARKET LETTER ON OOTTON SEED OIL IN THIS COUNTRY. SENT FREE OF OMARGE Te OUR REGULAR CUSTOMERS 
WE ARE SELLING AGENTS FOR 
THE PORTSMOUTH COTTON OM REG. CORP. OF PORTSMOUTH, YA — AND — THE GULF & VALLEY C 0. COMPANY, LID, OF NEW ORIEANS, LA. 


WILL BE PLEASED TO QUOTE PRICES ON ALL GRADES OF REFINED COTTON SEED IN BARRELS OR LOOSE IN BUYERS OR SELLERS TANK CARS, F.0.3. REFINERY 
OR DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THIS COUNTRY OR EUROPE. 





ON THE NEW YORK 
























































London, England ......... — 50 Week Same deep pink color, and if perfectly edible 
Manchester, England aa _— 1,100 ending Since period would no doubt be a most acceptable raw 
Port: Barta, TB... .6..00 — 2 Mar. 19, Sept.1, 1912. material. Untli-vecentiy val te & 
Progreso, Mexico ......... — 1,281 Recapitulation— Bbls. Bbls. — Bbls. pial tg sage ee eon oe ae Tee 
Puerto, Mexico ........... 500 1,000 From New York..... 6,075 166.981 293,583 made entirely by natives in the most primi- 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... 290 11,114 From New Orleans.. 3,465 40,291 75,586 tive and uncleanly manner, so that it con- 
San Juan, P. R............ — 450 From Galveston - 1,571 1,010 tained considerable free fatty acids and had 
Tampico, Mexico ........: — 508 From Baltimore .... 875 3,650 8545 . disaereeabdle tast It i aes ape 4 
Vera Cruz, Mexico ....... 200 1,325 From Philadelphia... — Se wa eS oe Seperes Soe Uae 
a a From Savannah .... — 31,833 30,389 entirely for soap and other technical pur- 

OSE nore 3,465 40,291 Krom Newport News. 125 361 5,400 poses. 

From Galveston— From Norfolk ...... 850 =—-15,351 ~——s«11, 184 Modern machinery has recently been in- 
Antwerp, Belgium ........ -~ 200 From San Francisco. —- 21 105 tailed in West Africa for expressi dible 
Bremen, Germany ........ — 100 From Boston ....... — — 431 : : —— xpressing edible 
Havana, Cuba ............ — 611 From Mobile ........ — — 5,126 alm oil on the spot, the kernels being ex- 
Progreso, Mexico ......... — 200 From all other ports. — 39,748 76,636 ported to Europe as heretofore. This new 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... -~ cs 7 ee ee ee oil, while acceptable to the churners of 
Tampico, Mexico Ene ~- 261 DOD scmccavagiieacs 11,390 300,613 511,281 Europe, will not have the same attraction 
Vera Cruz, Mexico........ a 100 — = 3 2 : 

Sao — ' for them as for American oleomargarine 

Rec ar on eee er aaa 1,571 COLORED OIL FOR OLEOMARGARINE. manufacturers, because their laws do not gen- 

From Baltimore— All consumers of oleomargarine prefer it erally prevent artificial coloring, and in most 
Glasgow, Scotland ........ Pei = colored, writes Commercial Agent Erwin W. cases they actually prefer colorless materi- 
pater: Se gg ane siete = 7 Thompson from abroad, but in the United als as not influencing the shades of their uni- 
Sl —..... = 50 States, on account of the present tax of 10 form artificial coloring matter. 

cents a pound on colored goods, most of it However, this vegetable fat might be worth 

Total edeteee toh hidielei@ier esis 875 3,650 is sold uncolored. Oleomargarine composed consideration by American manufacturers, 
on —e ath 806 of natural materials with an inherent color especially as it has a rather high melting 

sli pila ciate ae a: is not subject to this 10-cent tax, hence point, 75 to 100 degs. Fahr., according to 

NE ie cin aivsieticainig eaters — 806 manufacturers seek the yellowest attainable origin and method of extraction, and could 

From Savannah— oleo oil and other ingredients. therefore displace an equal amount of oleo 
Bergen, Norway .......... —- 333 a ; pe : i i dank eh as . eae” 
Chalten Wrens =a 122 Palm oil, made from the fleshy portion of oil. The new edible palm oil will soon be on 
Hamburg, Germany sont = 9.3903 ‘the fruit of the West African palm, has'a the Liverpool market. 

Liverpool, England ....... — 486 
London, England ......... —_— 1,983 
Manchester, England ..... “= 606 
Rotterdam, Holland ...... = 25,287 
Stavanger, Norway ....... — 152 
Tomson, Norway ......... — 61 

ao ewes 31,833 LICENSES granted under the Ellis’ Process of Hydrogenation 
Christiania, oaths nega = 100 including method of manufacturing catalyzers and special products. 
Liverpool, England ....... 125 125 Plants installed under our supervision for producing high grade edible 
London, England ......... _ 136 stock and soap fats. Artificial stearines and synthetic tallows cheaply 

I ies iors 125 361 made from liquid oils. 

3. a HYDROGENATED OIL COMPANY 
Hamburg, Germany ...... “= 1,015 290 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
Liverpool, England ....... 850 9,055 

London, England ......... — 601 

Rotterdam, Holland ...... — 3,005 

EY Sicissciocee tenance ws 850 15,351 

From San Francisco— 
reer te _— 3 
a a 1 GUARANTEED TITRE 58-60° 
Iflong Kong, China ........ — 2 
en, COE ee -— “2 
Nicaragua ......0ssssseee. - 8 Pounds Equal to 15 Pounds Oleo 
Yokohama, Japan ........ _ 13 

Guaranteed under Pure Food and Drugs Act, 

ide ecuctieoseche — 21 June 30, 06. Ser. No. 40,803 

From all other ports— 

Mexieo (ineiuding’overiand) = %s | JOSLIN SCHMIDT & CO. Gitots « 
Mexico (including overland) — 2,394 ¢ OHIO, U. S. A. 
OE Carre wenutersewraveats — 39,748 
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MECHANICAL DRIVE ELECTRIC DRIVE 


The Most Useful Power for the Least 
Money--From Any Source 


Comparing the mechanical lineshaft drive from engine with the G-E individual motor drive 

in a textile mill as shown above, brings out general truths applicable to every industry. Every 
r man wanting more power, or desiring to pay less for power should read these comprehensive 
facts: 


More power can be generated from a given amount of coal, over extended periods with less 
maintenance, by using a Curtis Steam Turbine than with any other power equipment. You get 
maintained efficiency without constant valve grinding and repairs due to many moving parts. 





More useful power can be generated from a given amount of water, oil, sun or wind power 
where the power 1s to be conveyed any considerable distance, by G-E generators than with any 
other equipment. More power can be obtained at the place where it is to be used with electric 
transmission, if the distance is considerable than with any other form of power transmission. 
This is due to the high efficienc y and long life of G-E generators coupled with the elimination of 
| power losses in transmission due to steam condensation, lineshaft friction and belt slippage. 

More control over power is obtained with G-E equipment than can be obtained with any 
other on the market today. ‘There are more types of control equipment manufactured by the 
General Electric Company than by any other company in this country. ‘These equipments 
provide any degree of speed variation desired immediately and with absolute certainty. The 
General Electric Company makes a motor for every power requirement, a controller for every 
motor, and has skilled engineers to combine them properly. 

It will be profitable for you to consult us. The assistance of any part of our organization in 
solving your power problems is extended to your local power company, or our nearest motor 








agency. 
nta, Ga cl »veland, O} Largest Electrical Manufacturer inthe World = yy. cpyitte ooo Salt Lake'City, Utah 
aus General Office: Schenectady, N. Y. Ne Ww Hi wven, Conn. Sen F ranc seco. Cal. 
; ; ab *) w O ans a. t US, ° 
ADDRESS NEAREST OFFICE New w York, M.S Schenectady, N.Y. 
a - Omaha, Neb. Seattle, Wash. 
isville, Ky. Philadelphia, Pa. Spokane, Wash. 
lison, Wis. Pittsburg, Pa. Springfield, Mass. 
Char! I ‘ is, Tenn Portland, Ore» : Srecom, 71. ° 
narlotte, N. \- z . -rovidence, R. I. Toledo, Ohi 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Hartf rd, Conn. noxville, Ter Mils » Wis. Siete ost Va er cndheay D. C. 
hic ago, ill oO} Indianapolis, Ind. Los Angeles, Cz al. Mint neapolis, Minn. Rochester. N. Y. Youngstown, Ohio 
ir imnnatl nio 
For Texas. Oklahoma and Arizona business refer to Southwest General Electric Company, (formerly Hobson Electric Co.), Dallas, 


El Paso, Houston, and Oklahoma City. "? or Canadian business refer to Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 4378 
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HIDES AND SKINS 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES.—The market generally 
continues very guiet with very little inquiry 
for anything outside of Texas steers and 
branded cows. The tendency is weak on 
native hides, especially heavy weights, but 
branded varieties are steady and on Texas 
steers packers talking very strong. 
Packers for a week have been claiming bids 
of 18%4¢. for March heavy Texas, which they 
say they have declined and now there is 
talk of a fair-sized line of these selling at 
19c., but particulars are not given out and 
the rumored sale lacks full confirmation. 
Other than this no trading of account is re- 
ported. Native steers continue dull with a 
weak tendency. 


are 


Stocks of these as well as 
of heavy native cows are gradually being 
accumulated by all of the packers, which is 
causing buyers to predict that December- 
January native steers will not bring over 
18e. and February-March salting 17144@17%e. 
for the ordinary runs, although this would 
put them on practically the same basis as 
butt brands and Colorados, which were last 
sold at 17%4¢. and 17%c. respectively. The 
packers are asking 1814, for December-Jan- 
uary and 18c. for February-March, but buy- 
ers show absolutely no interest at these 
rates except for occasional light average lots 
and the demand is all for lights and ex- 
tremes, which packers as a rule are declining 
to sell alone. Texas steers are held at 
strong prices. Two or three of the packers 
claim that they are having such strong bids 
put up to them at 18%4¢. for March heavies 
that they feel sure of securing 19c., and there 
are strong hints of a fair-sized line selling 
at 19c., but particulars are not given out, 
and no confirmed transaction can be re- 
ported. However, it is generally understood 
that there were 6,000@8,000 of these heavies 
available, and March takeoff hides at Fort 
Worth run well for shedders. March light 
and extreme Texas are closely sold up with 
none offered except by one packer, who has 
late March and expects to get 1814c. easily. 
Butt brands and Colorados last sold at 173,e. 
and 17% c. respectively for mostly Januarys, 
but for both kinds together of January-Feb- 
ruary salting the market is hardly considered 
over 174%c. Branded cows are in good in- 
quiry and firmly held. Last sales 18@18\4¢.; 
packers ask 18%c. Native cows are quiet. 
Heavies are, if anything, duller than native 
steers, and while some packers talk up to 
18c. for Januarys, others would sell at 17%4c. 
and February-March are nominally not over 
171%%4c. The packers are hoping some of the 
sole leather tanners will take some of these 
heavy cows as they are cheaper than any 
branded hides. Light cows are nominal at 
18@18\4c., but supplies are so light that 
packers are talking up to 18%c. Native 
bulls are unchanged at 154%@l1l6c. as to salt- 
ing. Branded bulls rule unchanged 1414@15c. 

Later.—Sales of heavy Texas at 19c. are 
confirmed. Three packers are reported to 
have together sold 10,000 March and early 
April salting at 19c. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market remains 
very quiet, especially on all late receipt lots 
of hides, as there is a difference of fully 4c. 
between the views of most buyers and sell- 
ers. Buyers claim that little trading will be 
effected until dealers are ready to sell late 
receipt buffs at 15c. and extremes at 16c., 
but dealers hold 4c. higher. Dealers in 
Chicago are understood to be selling some 
small parcels of hides to local tanners at 


(DAILY HIDE AND LEATHER MARKET) 


around their asking prices, but these tan- 
ners generally want the very best selection 
and consequently have to pay good prices in 
order to secure what they desire. Buffs are 
nominal in the absence of sales. Buyers’ 
views are not over 15c. for long-haired pres- 
ent receipts, while dealers ask 15%4c. The 
last sale of such hides was at 15%c., and as 
noted yesterday, a car of 45-lb. and up hides 
sold at an outside point at 15%4c. selected 
and delivered to Chicago. This lot at 154c. 
was sold by a large dealer. Heavy cows 
are offered at 151%4c. for late receipts, bur 
there are no bids at over l5c. Extremes 
are dull for late receipt long-haired stock 
which runs quite grubby, but any good qual- 
ity back salting lots are in demand. Late 
stock is offered at 16%4c., with bids only 
l6c. Heavy steers are neglected and easier 
at 154,@15%,¢. Bulls last sold at 131,¢. 

CALFSKINS.—The market rules unchanged. 
The demand is only moderate, but offerings 
are very light. Chicago cities range 22 
22%c., as to lots, with best stock last sold 
at 22%c. Packers are quoted at 221%c. bid 
and 23c. asked. Outside cities range 21% 
@22c., and countries from 1914@20%c. 
Kips are steady at around 19c. for packers, 
1814c. for cities, 184%4c. for mixed cities and 
countries, and 174%@18c. for countries alone. 
Light calf $1.20@1.30 and dull. 

Later.—A car of first salt Chicago cities 


is reported sold at 22c., with more of- 
fered 22c, 
SHEEPSKINS. — The market continues 


very strong, and packers are holding out for 
further advances. Packer heavy sheep are 
quotable at $1.75, with $1.80 asked, regular 
runs of sheep and lambs $1.60@1.65, with 5c. 
higher asked, and lambs $1.65@1.70, with up 
to $1.75 asked by some packers. Last trading 
in light stock was at $1.20@1.25 and $1.30 
is now being talked. Outside city packers 
range $1.30@1.65, as to lots, and countries 
$1@1.30. 


New York. 


DRY HIDES.—There is nothing of account 
on the market of common varieties, and 
consequently no fresh sales have been made 
and prices rule nominally unchanged. Ar- 
rivals include 1,774 Puerto Cabellos, ete., per 
the “Caracas,” and 2,391 dry and 871 bdls. 
wet salted Mexicans from Tampico per the 
“Guantanamo.” The River Plate market 
continues to show an easy tone, and some 
importers are soliciting bids of 29%4c. for 
Zuenos Aires 50 per cent. winter hair, 30 
per cent. seconds and 10@11% kilos, but no 
trading is noted as buyers here are not will- 
ing to bid this figure and are entertaining 
lower ideas. It is reported, however, that 
a sale has been made in Boston of 10,000 
Montevideos of 10@11 kilos, 30 per cent. sec- 
onds at 32%,c. No description as to hair is 
given on this lot, but it is supposed that 
they must have been choice hides, as some 
recent sales of Montevideos were made here 
at 32c. as previously noted. Chinas con- 
tinue unchanged, with prices on 10@20 Ibs. 
ranged from 14%@15\4d. Some parties re- 
port that the outside figure is for best Han- 
kow hides, and that sales at 1434,d. are of 
Shanghais. There are offerings of best Han- 
kows at 151%4d. for 10@20 lbs., and 144%@ 
1414d. for 20@30 lbs., and a sale is reported 
at 1514,d. for 14@20 lbs. and 144d. for 20 
@30 lbs. Some China heavy bulls are of- 
fered at 14d. Chinas 6@10 lbs. are quoted 
around 16d. 


WET SALTED HIDES.—River Plates con- 
tinue to show an easy tone, and buyers here 
are not showing much interest except at re- 
ductions. Sales for a week include 4,000 
Sansinena steers March 8 salting at 21%c., 
2.000 Sansinena cows at 21%c., 5,000 La 
Blanea steers to United States at 21%c., and 
3,000 Las Palmas steers to. United States 
at 21%c. <A sale is also reported of 2,000 
Santa Fe Rafaela matadero and «campos 
steers and cows at 15%4c. All of the above 


prices are from %@*%ce. below previous sales. 
The market on Mexicans is reported to be 
easier, but no particulars are learned re- 
garding sales at any lower prices. 

CITY PACKER HIDES.—The dulness con- 
tinues pronounced, and no sales are being 
effected. 

COUNTRY HIDES.—The market continues 
to show an easy tone, with trade very quiet 
and no sales of account reported. Late re- 
ceipt buffs are offered from good Middle 
West sections at 1534¢., but buyers’ views 
are under this, as none of these offerings is 
taken. Some western Pennsylvania buffs 
are offered freely at 1534¢., and buyers claim 
they could secure these at 15%c. if they 
made this bid, but that they are not willing 
to give 151%4c. Some eastern Pennsylvania 
buffs dating back into December salting 
offered at 155e. are still unsold. It is re- 
ported that a large tanner with branches in 
Pennsylvania has reduced bids to 14%. flat 
for little lots. 

CALFSKINS.—The market is unchanged 
and nominally steady in the absence of any 
sales of account. New York Cities continue 
quotable $1.821,@1.85, $2.35@2.374%, and 
$2.65@2.67Y/y. 

European. 

The market continues quiet except that 
some trading is reported in Swedish light 
cows. Prices on these are somewhat firmer 
than a while ago. One sale was made of 
Swedish cows 25@45 lbs. at 17%c. ¢. i. f. 
3 per cent., and there are some other lots 
reported offered at the same price, but an- 
other lot of very choice Swedish cows, 34 
@36 lbs. average, sold at 18c. c. i. f. 3 per 
cent. There is some inquiry for medium and 
heavy calfskins, but asking prices are 
mostly above what buyers here will bid. 
Some Swedish untrimmed skins, 8@16 lbs., 
are offered at 23%4c. c. i. f. Prices at 
European auctions continue to show an easy 
tendency. 

Boston. 

The market is dull and weak. Late re- 
ceipt buffs are offered at 15%4c. without 
takers. One lot of 2,000 straight Middle 
West 45@60-lb. buffs not containing over 40 
per cent. seconds are offered at 1534c., with- 
out any counter bid made. It is reported that 
some 45-lb. and up Brighton cows have been 
sold, but the price secured is not confirmed. 
Southerns are quiet. 

—>——_ 


CHICAGO FERTILIZER MARKET. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
the Davidson Commission Co.) 

Chicago, March 18.—The animal ammoniate 
situation is unchanged, producers being sold 
up on blood and nothing offering for prompt 
or even April shipment; small sales of tank- 
age being made at $3.2214 and 10c., possibly 
$3.25 and 10c. All but two of the principal 
producers are cleaned up on tankage for this 
and next month, so that the prospects are 
for very light business here for the next 
few weeks. Producers are talking May and 
June prices at about $3 and 10c. for tankage 
and $3.15@3.20 for blood, but there has been 
no attempt to do business as yet, either by 
buyers or sellers, as all are waiting for de- 

velopments. 

Producers claim that we are going over 
into the new season, with absolutely no 
stocks, something heretofore unknown, and 
with a prospect of very light killing of hogs 
for several months to come they anticipate 
no material decline in prices this summer, as 
producers all feel like holding their stock 
for the active season next fall and winter, 
for the higher prices which they anticipate 
at that time. 

Low grade tankage is strong at full prices, 
with offerings very light. Very little outside 
packers’ and renderers’ tankage is now com- 
ing to the market. Everybody is closely sold 
up. (Complete quotations will be found on 
page 37.) 
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Chicago Section 


Governor Dunne—but why speak ill of the 
dead ? 

The Monroe doctrine sure needs doctoring. 
Har! Har! Har! 

The seventeenth of Ireland passed off very 
quietly. ’Twas a dull day. 


“Nothing doing, it’s Lent!” said she. “Huh! 
When d’you ‘spect it back?” said he. 


The bureau of matrimony in Washington 
seems to be in a flourishing condition. 


Ain’t it near time to stick 
the probe into the packers’ trust again? 


Gee whiz! 


The Mexican has nothing on 
Cook County Board’s “rough-neck” stuff. 


muss the 


The old-timers who knew Frank E. Vogel 
very well are not in the least surprised. 


It is not much of a job to abstain from 
eating meat when you haven’t got the price. 

There is quite a difference between being 
“heartily welcome” and “merely tolerated,” 
wot? 

People who live regular lives usually die 
in the regular way, too. 
just the same! 


Gotta die, you see, 


Con Doyle says feathers in women’s hats 
denote savage instincts. 


They do! Ask any 


old married mutt. 


Now we enter upon the baseball and Chau- 


tauqua season, and it’s up to some mutt 
to start an epidemic. 

There will no doubt be several trades 
made and closed before the Board of Trade 
is shut down forever. 


Love and war are neck and neck around 
the White House. Leading both, however, is 
Uncle Billy’s lecturelust. 

And now approacheth the season for 


grandmother planting, meadow pool, picnics 
and other outdoor sports. 


California, as well as Texas, seems to have 
its Seeing that both 
right on the job, why shouldn’t they? 


ideas of own. live 


Swift & Company’s sales of fresh beef in 
Chicago for the week ending Saturday, March 
14, 1914, averaged 11.17 cents per pound. 

Jevver notis? Some people are tagged 
“spendthrifts,” whilst others are labeled as 
having a “charming disregard” for money. 





CHEMICAL AND ENGINEERING CO. 
Expert Assistance, 
BACTERIOLOGISTS. 
Chemical control of Packing Plants. 
contracts solicited, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHEMISTS. 
Yearly 


608 8, DEARBORN ST. 











Senator Fall——! But why use language 
which our Mare Antony censors? Our 
editor won’t stand for anything lewd or 


rough. 

The colonel heard a noise in his hen house 
one night and roared: “Who’s in that hen 
A shaky voice replied, “Dess us 
chickens, boss, das all!” 


house ?” 


What the hotel bill is the matter with 
Page, anyhow? Ain’t all ambassadors 
s‘posed to be diplomats, and everybody 


knows what a diplomat is. 


Bill Hearse cannot even hang the Indian 
he’s 
trying his kosherwurst to tag Messrs. Wil- 
son and Bryan. 


sign on our Major Funkhouser. Now 


A bas da Hearse! 


and 
Now it opens with cigarettes 
and cocktails and winds up with a tango 
set-to and may the best man win! 


Dinner uster 


with prayer. 


open frequently close 


Most of the stories published in the Chi- 
cago American, such as “Help Wanted,” read 
like you’d expect Bill’s personal experiences 
to read. Back to Mott street, Bill! 


We haven’t heard of anyone to date 
charged with trying to stop Bill Hearse -in- 
vading Mexico. Someone, however, must be 


having one ell of a time holding him back. 


A woman’s dress convention sounds like a 
fight. It is slit, split, slash, 
gore from start to finish, and then some more 
slitting, splitting, 
better. 


nigger 


razor 


slashing and gore—one 


One of the most popular and safe indoor 
amusements would seem to be wives murder- 
ing husbands. Twelve or fourteen such per- 


formers have been acquitted in the past 


twelve months here. 


Whatever may be said of Willie Ritchie 
and Adolph Wolgast, they are not suckers, 
Their little stunt of about thirty 
netted $16,000 and $11,000 
Puzzle: Find the suckers! 


anyhow. 
minutes them 


respectively. 


Perhaps we’d make an awful holler, too, at 
President Wilson’s attitude toward the Mexi- 
can we considerable 
That Fall 
Hearse are sure some patriots. 


question, had mining 


and Bill 
Yes, indeedy! 


interests there. guy 


Now a bug comes along and asks, “Do mew 
like to work?” Murder in this instance 
would be justifiable. However, we may say 
in answer to his query that those who have 
to don’t, and those who don’t have to do, 
as a rule. 


Father Dorney, the world-renowned Chi- 
cago stockyards district priest, has passed’ 
away, sincerely and deeply mourned by tens 
of thousands of people of all nationalities 
and His was one of the grandest 
characters that ever graced the cloth. 


creeds. 


Father Dorney’s principle, speaking of his 
flock, was: “I stick to my people all the 
time, right or wrong, and they’re usually 
wrong.” There probably never was such a 
funeral in the city of Chicago before in point 
of numbers, nationalities and creeds, in every 
walk in life, the millionaire to the 
minusaire, as that of Father Dorney. 


from 


The candidate for office was being inter- 
rupted by a bug who kept asking questions, 
and added each time, “Answer me, ‘Yes’ or 
‘No’!” Finally “My 
friend, neither nor I answer all 
questions ‘Yes’ or ‘No.’” “Oh, yes, you can!” 
said the bug. “Well,” said the candidate, 
“answer this question ‘Yes’ or ‘No’—Have 


the candidate said: 


you can 


you quit beating your wife?” 


Just a little dope on the “Foist Woid,” 
showing why, how and wherefore. The great 
majority constituting this ward are poor peo- 
ple and lots of ’em ignorant foreigners. Who 
gets ’em jobs? Bathhouse and Dink. When, 
through ignorance of what constitutes lib- 
erty and what license, they get “run in,” who 
gets ’em out and pays their fines? Bath- 
house and Dink. When they need food and 
fuel, who sends a barrel of grub and a ton 
of coal? Bathhouse and Dink. When they 
get into trouble (human nature) and need a 
lawyer, who produces the lawyer to advise 
them in their own language, and who pays 
for it? Bathhouse and Dink. On Thanks- 
giving and Christmas who distributes a few 
carloads of turkeys free in the ward? Bath- 
house and Dink. Under the circumstances, 
under the conditions, do you wonder why B. 
& D. win? Do thou likewise! 








H. 0. GARDNER, 


¥. A. LINDBERG. 
GAKDNER @ LINDBERG 
ENGINEERS 
Mechanical, Electrical, Architectural 
Specialties: Packing Plants, Cold Storage, 
Manufacturing Plants, Power Installations, 
Investigations. 


1134 Marquette Bidg. CHICAGO 





DAVID I. DAVIS & CO. 
PACKING HOUSE EXPERTS 
Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Designers of Packing Plants 
Cold Storage and Warehouses 

















KEEP POSTED! 
Get on our market lists for Pro- 
visions, Tallow, Grease and Oils. 
519, 520, 521 Postal Telegraph Bldg., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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That is what makes our 


SUPREME ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 


tower way above all others 


It is a product of which we are justly proud. 
Did you ever hear of anyone change after once using 


ANHYDROUS | AMMONIA 


“EVERY OUNCE ENERGIZES” 


Drop a line for a demonstration. 


Less Power—Less Coal—Less Expense. 
More Refrigeration—More Satisfaction—More Efficiency. 


moses MORRIS & COMPANY “in. 


Supreme Means 














Points of Superiority in 
the Baker Power System 


Every extra dollar put into Baker con- 
struction is worth ten to the owner in the 
saving of repairs for ten years to come. 
Here are but a few instances of superior- 
ity in the Baker. There are many others, 
the result of which is higher initial cost 
and a much lower cost of operation. 


300% OVERLOAD CAPACITY of the motor. This wide 
margin of reserve may be seldom needed, but in an 
emergency it means protection. A heavy load may have 
to start on a hill; the wheels may get lodged in a hole; 
the going may be bad. The Baker motor is equal to any 
demand upon it; won’t burn out. 


THE WIDE MOTOR DRIVING CHAIN, 50% wider than on 
other trucks. It runs in oil, enclosed in a cast aluminum 
housing. Dirt is kept out and oil is kept in—much more 
effective protection than is afforded by the sheet metal 
guards employed by other trucks. 


DRIVING SPROCKETS are punched out of plate steel and 
hardened. May also be reversed, taking wear on both 
sides of the teeth, thus doubling the life. The usual 
sprocket is soft, and is not reversible. 





‘*Electric Trucks Last for Ten Years’’ 


The Baker Motor Vehicle Co. 


Baker Cleveland ; 


QQ@aEg_AS 
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RR. dctunvammanawcenxen even wipneanns 6.00@ 7.40 LARD—(Per 100 ae. — 
PE . cakeduécencenteehaceaeneve 7.25@ 8.00 MT «ess«eus% 82% 10.85 10.80 110.85 
RECEIPTS Medium to good beef cows........ seeeeee 5.25@ 6.10 July seca wee it. 02% 11.05 11.00 = $11.05 
, Stock cOWS........ serseeceeeeee 5.00@ 5.50 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. Fair to choice heifers. . Sepecginn ccccscese 1.25@ 8.25 oe ke | ae 11.55 11.52 1.55 
y ° % % f1 
Monday, March 9......24,765 1,306 > a ES Or 9e «+++ 6.00@ 7.00 July .....+e6. 11.67% 11.67% 11.65 11.67% 
luesday, March 10.... 3.§ 3,232 25,958 Good to choice. cows eee aeocbe eeccceccess Botan Van 
Wednesday, March 11,.1: 2/036 28,589 29,122 | Common to good cutters..,...........+++++ 4.25@ 4.75 FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1914. 
Thursday, March 12.. 1,535 19,898 21,726 Butcher bulls ..... veetones o vceececcge Ween Va m ‘ 
Friday, March 18...... 426 15,853 6,934 TEE. bcc vodesetesccwaes seceeeees 5.75@ 6.40 PORK—(Per bbl.)— 
Saturday, March 14.... 1 10,490 225 Good to choice calves .......ccccccccccces 8.50@ 9.50 suly evepspece Mhete 21.72% 21.67% 21.72% 
_ PO GD cc crcddevdeiestuyiae cosets 6.50@ 8.00 July ..:.. 21.72% 21.72% 21.70 21.72% 
Total last week....... 47 118,892 115,687 HOGS. Lanier’ 100 Ibe.) 10.87% 10.85 10.85 
l’revious week ........ 7,854 118,531 107,586 . = . eo BY seeeeceee .S472 2 50 .So 
Cor. time, 1912........ 91304 152.065 82.960 eng ee 4 to = _ see eeeeeeeeeeees $8 aes tee 11.07% 11.07% 11.05 711.05 
Cor. time, 1912 ....... 52,908 13,830 153,330 88,147 Tight mixed, 170 to 200 Ibs................ 8.70@8.£0 RIBS — (Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
: . - 4 Prime light butchers, 200 to 230 lbs........ 8.70@8.85 May .....-.+. 11.57% 11.57% 11.55 11.55 
SHIPMENTS. Medium weight butchers, 230 to 270 lbs.... 8.68@8.80 July eeltees 2 “TS (8 $11.70 
\fond - » 001 4 7.506 Prime heavy butchers, 270 to 300 Ibs...... 8.70@8.80 Sinai: 
onday, March ¥...... ¢ 5,09 7,5 RE EE Sige Comude tcc wtn centcccses eee 8.55@8.70 ‘Aske 
Tuesday, March 10.... 2,062 8&7 4,873 Heavy Gendns Ranledn Gevstin dee ttanwonne ait 8.50@ 8.65 Bid, 7Asked. A 
Wednesday, March 11.. 4,751 51 7,117 ; i ee Re ee Re cae vateweten kat 7.75@8.60 ii 
Thursday, March 12... 4,386 30 7,980 ee a ci inadagt Cuepebnscanantad athcughveden 2.00@3.00 
Friday, March 13...... 2.509 4 4,580 1,402 oStags Es Vie Se st ARS Se SRL, | ROR i ip 2 50@9.00 CHICAGO RETAIL FRESH MEATS. 
Saturday, March 14. 472 4,812 none 7 
—_—_ ——- * All stags subject to 80 Ibs. dockage. (Corrected weekly by Pollack Bros., 4ist and Halsted 
Total last week .......19,27 176 36,866 Streets.) 
Previous week 71 30,286 31.468 SHEED. 
Cor. time, 10913 195 51,094 26,085 PN IND. tines Gar daqanedenedhemamenie we $7.00@7.75 Beef. 
Cor. time, 1912 ..... 162 54,950 067 Fed western lambs ................00-00+5 7.00@7.55 = Native Rib Roast ....cccccccccccceccccess20 QS 
CHICAGO TOTAL EECEIPTS LIVESTOCK. a te sadly Paediatr ep yet pd Native Sirloin Steaks seeeeeeees BB a2 
. BB cerececcccccccccrceverccscers ative Porterhouse Steaks................- 
t Cattle. — Hogs. Sheep. Fed western wethers 35 Native Pot Roasts .........s.eeeeceereee-15 @18 
Year to March 14, 1914.. 516,289 1,667,866 1,191,259 Native €WES 2... .eeeeeee cece eee ee eee ereeee f b Rib Roasts from light 2 igieaeieameespanietae. 13 @17 
Same period, 1913 ...... 507,565 1,743,735 966,189 Fed yearlings «2... ccevecccidecececctspiececs 5 ee Se. cicacune Se 
Combined receipts of hogs at eleven points: Feeding AME «ovo ve eens rete sor en bg- 20% « > Boneless Corned Briskets, Native.......... @16 
Week ending March 14, 1914.........0..00005 406,000 oe oe, Native ....0.+sseeeeeeeeers ba 
Previous wee 452,000 e Peewee eerreseereserersseseeees 
Ge eek ae CHICAGO PROVISION MARKET Corned Flanke +.....0s+seyeeeseesseeeeees @10 
Cor. week, 1912 See at Seteile Cecccccesecsooeeeese se weseee 
Total year to date Ti 4 eae . ee eae ee: 
Same period, 1913 S: , MARCH 14, 1914. Shoulder Steaks ..........--.eeseee- ee 
Shoulder Roasts ...... ee 
Receipts at six points (Chicago, Kansas City, anid Open. High. Low. Close Shoulder Neck End, Trimmed........00cce. @12% 
/Omaba, St. Louis, St. Joseph, Sioux City) as follows: PORK—(Per bbl.) — . ' Rolled Roast . : 16 @18 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. pad er gies: 21 721% = i244 ay = ad ‘ 
Week to March 14, 1914.... 113,400 302,100 230,600 = nl aa 4 = — Lamb. 
ME ME: SU Neevancesd casa’ 113,000 340,100 237,200 ULARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— Hind t 
OR Re 128,900 365,600 211,100 MAY ..eeeevee 10.87% 10.87% 10.80 10.80 F 7 + ag pomen 4 _ 
Two years ago ............ 120,600 359,300 219.800 TUF oor ccroes 11.05 11.07% 11.00 711.00 pond — _— 23 
Combined receipts at six markets for 1914 to date RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— : Stew .. > SRR erie: @1u% 
and same period a year ago: May , 11.60 11.60 11.52%2 11.5214 hops, shoulder, per Ib.......sseecececeees @16 
1914. 1913. TUY «eee ereee 11.70 11.70 11.62% 11.624 Chops, rib and loin, per ID.........eeeeeee @30 
GED. cnvevenncacerecessesesan 1,257,000 1,398,000 MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1914. Chops, French, each......esseeeceeereeees @15 
ee 211,000 
ee eeeee 2,493,000 235 PORK—(Per bbl. “I Mutton. 
Me acewe “ 50 21.6214 21.50 ¥21.621, 
CHICAGO PACKERS’ HOG SLAUGHTER. ME ccstacenas + 1 REED ‘nee seneenersonoresereniecereses oe +H 
OW cccccceeveccsccccedecogeucecssesoucese 
Week ending March 14, 1914: LARD—(Per 100 Ibs.)— BIE cava ncasnccotsesiuneenetssceced © SME 
8 eee | eer 18,500 MAY .ccccsese 10. bi 10.77% 10.75 710.7714 ind @i4 
’ + agit i Hind Quarters .......... 
PEIN a wis rE Cale ial Sorniccaeanentet 10,100 July .......-- 10.971 10.97% 10.92% 710.9715 Pore Quarters .........- @10 
LT EON tne the ee Cd ees euereereeevace beer £,900 RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more ay eer * Rib and Loin Chops Lb SPOR RRR RE IN @20 
on Ee eee eer ee 4,9) Se ieee 11.55 11.5 11.47% =:11.5214 = Shoulder Chops ......ccccecccccccecececes sl Z4Q@is 
= ar ere ED ss crak ai trailer sale So Satna a pein ee 4,500 | eee « 11.60 11.65 11.5714 11.62%, 
EY Os Wee ok gone bee Onde nowessirned 5,800 
i : tcccrucercsaeeceseeen decease 4,200 TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1914. Pork Lol Pork. 16 Gis 
4 “ae Se aa tees 7.900 = _ *or’ OIDS weeeeeee stew eee rereereeeeseeese 
Boyd, Lamham & O8se.ciccc coche leclecccs3s 4,70 es Res, bbl. a 21.65 21.55 21.621 VOrk CHOP® .oeceeeerercecresercrceces 
DEE SED  éadcneccceanviseessdcucecues 4,000 jay peti niiai 21.62% °1 671 21.621 ry 4 Pork Shoulders $o00e0uneeeeeeeneeses ] 
NE TG. va aes caeaenendeoradaeanec 3,800 D ee ee pan — pantie Nes eo boidioet abe Met EOS: aie 
I NE. avian d'weadavivedasrweawwaeseadss 3,000 LARD—(Per 100 me. \— ‘or ULES weeeeeeeeeece So CRCES ROL O CC SESS : 
I, Bln Oniocandcadanedturnnsce seced tues £,300 _ apie 0.77% 10.80 10.75 10.80 Spare RDS 2.2.0... eceececcececcecerees G12 
| er Paap 11.00 10.95 $11.00 ate seenenrennennenwenseeeren $* 
BORD cv cnccccccccccvcccssowcsee dcetpebte’ £8,600 s—(B 25 t i ‘gs’ Heads ......... cor ceccescececesccese 
i SOG cacetecdecssecuiesaseenrsseoes Bay = ya seat "1.88 ae are 11.5214 Leaf Lard .........- PPTTTTTITT TTT TT TTT @i12 
DED ceocccssesecsecesocece TIeP eee eee eee ee yu 3214 65 6 + 3 
TN eee a oe ae a ee ee Cae 104.900 PP ovesesnes Se5 =o = 6 Veal. 
EO I: ces aucncencducesenentee 1,220,800 WEDNESDAY, MARCH 15S, 1914. 
Same ‘period last year..--.--.....sssccccccee 1,390,300 Eee 
— ee bbl. — Fore Quarter® ....cccccccccccccccccccccceeda GIG 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVE STOCK. May e% 67% 21.75 21.62% 21.6214 LOGS ccccccccccccccsccecsccccssesesseeses = 
JULY ..ceeeees 21. 70 21.77% 21.62% 421.6214 BE, cocndesevscsccegecseceuscenceceseuny an 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. ™ . 
eee eee $8.40 $8.70 $5.95 $7.65 as * ~Jpeanl 100 Ibs.)— F ‘Shoulders ....... edeeineorrercemseesersesie @is 
Previous week .......... 8.60 8.60 5.85 7.55 .§ May ...--..-- 10.82% 10.85 10.8214 10.82% Cutlets .... bhvebenehewebkcsenweee® @ 
Cor. week, 1913 ......... 8.30 2.78 6.55 s. say 11.02 11.05 11.00 411.00 Rib and Loin ‘Chops Jeet gredcecetorcceerece @2 
Cer. Week, WAIB..cccecse 7.20 6.89 5.10 if RIBS—(Boxed, 25c. more than loose)— 
Cor. week, 1911 ........ 6.20 693 4.75 6.13 Mag. f052..08% 11.5 11.60 11.52% 11.521, Butchers’ Offal. 
CATTLE July... sees 11.67% 11.70 11.65 $11.65 Suet .ccccece eedece-coccccecccccecsoseess @?7 
: THURSDAY, MARC 9, 19 Tallow .cccee Nae eeawing wercevedecoccee @ 3% 
Steers, good to choice heavy.............. $8.50@ 9.65 FHURADAT, MARCH 18, 1914. Rones. per cw wt. ee thereto c~esneees @ 1.00 
Be OO GIR, 66 cok ccceccecescceséee 7.65@ 8.50 PORK—(Per bbl.)— Calfskins, & to 15 Ibs........-+-+ coeve @19 
Yearlings, good to choice ............... 8.00@ 9.35 aa 21.70 21.70 21.60 21.6714 Calfskins, under 8 Ibs. (deacons) .--.<0...- aes 
GE caleotedceccssdctadivecxte 7.00@ 7.50 July . 21.72% =21.72% = 21.62%: $21.67% BS cccinateussavonarereoes sereneeeunees @16 





AUTOMATIC 
IMPROVED 


TANKAGE PRESSES «© DRYERS 


Economical Efficient 
Great Capacity 


SAVING IN LABOR ALONE IN ONE YEAR WILL 
OFFSET COST TO INSTALL 


For Tankage, Blood, Bone, Fertilizer, all Animal and 
Vegetable Matter. Installed in the largest packing- 
houses, fertilizer and fish reduction plants in the world. 


Send for Catalogue T. B. 


Ls atheedeem ee : | American Frocess Ud. 


| 68 William St., - - New York 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 










Carcass Beef. 
Prime native steers ....ccccccccccccccccce 13%@14 
Good wative steers .......... errr 
Native steers, medium ............ é0sée0 -- en 
Heffers, @008 ..ccccccoce Seeeee SS fF 
QOS ceccececsccvccccovccosbocecsoee a 
Hind Quarters, choice .. ° 
Fore Quarters, choice .........-se++ eveoee e on 

Beef Cuts. 

Cee TRS. Sseisseeredccccansenedacswes 10 @10} 
oe a er 11%@12 
Boneless Chucks §.....ccccccccccccccccccces @12% 
Medium Plates ...cccccccccccccccccccccccs @ 8% 


Steer Plates 
Cow Rounds ... 

Steer Rounds .. 

COW: FAIR. vincvicccccdedccecescesceseeosces 
Meee. TAG, WARS cc cece cecsccvcccesceecs 
Beef Tenderloins, No, 1 
Beef Tenderlcins, No. 2 
Strip Loins 

Sirloin Butts 
Shoulder Clods 
ROMS ncccccccvcccccccccccccccccess cece 
PN MED, Saatevsnaeseewcs peewee 
Trimmings 
BARE «2c ccccvcccccccccccccccccccccccscecece 
Cow Ribs, Common, Light 
Cow Ribs, Heavy 
Steer Ribs, Light 
Steer Ribs, Heavy 















Loin Ends, steer, native .......... 

Loin Ends, cow ........ 

Hanging Tenderloins .. 

DURE BOGE cccccccvcccccccscees coe coe 

HiinG GRARES 2... ccccecccccccccccccsce eccee @ 6% 
Beef Offal. 

Be GUE Dk: seco cceeestine becewcinuesee @9 

ere cssemenseneacges @°9 

WE ridiowetaneeeteedeedacnnsweeuetoume @15% 

Sweetbreads ........... 25 @30 

On Tee, per: TA. -<ccvcce - 9¥@i11 

Pe SS OD icccdcccewendhpee wis — @6 

oe eR @9 

DED « occcccccvccsoccecocscoevesecoseecces @°9 

ee ae ne 7%@ 8 

Veal 

ee ere @12% 

Light Carcass @14 

Good Carcass @15 

Good Saddles ... ali 

Medium Racks @12)4 

Good Racks 3 

Brains, each 

Sweetbreads 

PIVENS® ocivccce 


Heads, each 

















CG, in cikcnnn ek 6ndecrinvesccsseeaeeene 

BI SONNE BOING: ccc deicccccccvcsswsee @13% 
GN. weavecseccsenccccecnceeceaees @14 
ie Bt, ING vcctocaccnndceweweueues @ 9% 
Cee BR cnc ccccecensvesivcccoegesec @9 
R. D. Lamb Saddles ... @17 
Lamb Fries, per Ib..... @18 
Lamb Tongues, each @4 
Lamb Kidneys, each @ 1% 
Medium Shcep 10 
Geek BRED nccccccccccce @10% 
Medium Saddles 12 
BORD TD co ccccccccececcaseseccscscense @12% 
Pt BD crcseasenddeuneneseceveee eee @ &% 
Baten TAGS 2 cccccccccccccccccesocececes 8 
SE EEE nde ccecetedteercaseceeeudees @13% 
SE ED ings. c6au wienbbenadwwrvasweewor @ 8 
TEUPEO BOW ccccccccciscoccevcccccescesss @ 8 
Sheep Tongues, each ........--2.ceeeeeeees @ 2% 
SO EE: od eeceescsccesaeenccecs @10 

Fresh Pork, Etc. 
SD TIMED ov o3y0-0200c0ccceesses eerste @12% 
re ree re ee @14% 
EE, EE. datiweccasenevaessd-eeaeeeenuawes @10% 
WED v.60 ster cckeeesseecnceversweves @30 
CY BEE wasdceniaccsccnsevareceessnaess alii} 
DEE  .ob0cretnesedcctweenenseeeesorednseeg @13 
BONED von neciesvesngseeccucesoesivevetecenene @ 8 
NE. hac cineteereceveesenethedevecss @10 
Extra Lean Trimmings..............0+-++ @12% 
nen Cocccccescccccccccccoeses @ 8% 
ME ptabheddndewkehader ve anEti CeebineKe @ 6 
Ee ME. caceveqvabte veces acetentneeee @4 
BE TRAE ccccccccccecccccceccecsscevete @ 6 
BERSD TED cccccvccccccssccceseccceroues -@ 9 
EE TE. xkd0sccscrcncssatevrnceesnetios @10 
Cheek Meat ....... @ 9 
Hog livers, per Ib. ... @5 
Neck Bomes ...ccccccccccccccccccscoscccccs @ 4% 
EE NN, inca dens o.viccpeweneeuvnieuee @i2 
BE TEE erele 0c 9.5'8 t1008 0: 4:6:3466 00-500 wnbes @9a 
i. ff. SS rr @7 
DE SRD . ccccccccencccccescvecscosnevs @13% 
SE EE: hwneccnaeccenetoeammninwekebwn'es @ 6 
WE SNE Sorc ndacee heclonebdesweoneeae winnie @7 
BED a casdicvicvcceccescveceseecesessesnee 7 @ 8% 
Backfat @ll 
Hams @15% 
ee CARE RR ee Ee EROS 2 2 @11% 
Rellies @16 
Shoulders @12 
SAUSAGE. 

Columbia Cloth Bologna .......6....e-ee eee @12% 
Rologua, large. long, round, in casings.... @i2 





Choice Bologna.............. ccrcccccoceces ° 
DUREMOUND cecccscccccccecccronceccscs eve 
Blood, Liver and Headcheese............+.+ 
DOES. pwcererccccececeseccecveqecessesess 
I ie daa mala neaiads 
Luncheon Sausage, cloth paraffine... 
New England Sausage .......... = 
Compressed Luncheon Sausage............ ee 
Special Compressed Ham...........eeee0e ee 
SI ios ccaccssnneuceqseuudese 
Boneless Butts in casingS.........sceseseeee 
Oxford Butts in casings ........ arene 
Polish Sausage 
I I heehee nieiiand wis biptianeeeas 
Country Smoked Sausage ... 
Vari GAUGGRSe ..cccccccesccs 
Pork Sausage, bulk or link 
Pork Sausage, short link 
Boneless Pigs’ Feet 
ey iii Fes nik eiccewseeesesaebes 
Delicatessen Loaf 
Jellied Roll 








Best Summer, H. C. 

German Salami (new) 
Italian Salami 
Holsteiner 
Mettwurst, 
Farmer 





Sausage in Oil. 
Smoked Sausage, 1-30 
Se SL, DD ccccecccaccoscnssoece 
BS SPEED 9:00 0i0'4-0 062 tint ons we etercien eecee 
Bologna, 2:20 
Frankfurt, 1-50 
Frankfurt, 2-20 


VINEGAR PICKLED GOODS. 


Pickled Pigs’ Feet, in 200-lb. barrels....... 
Pickled Plain Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels....... 
Pickled H. C. Tripe, in 200-lb. barrels...... 
Pickled Ox Lips, in 200-lb. barrels......... 
Pickled Pigs, Snouts, in 200-lb. 
Lamb Tongues, Short Cut, barrels.......... 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER. 


CORNED, BOILED AND ROAST BEEF. 


ee Fy. es IE ksh oSiawidcseneneewawnnme $2.15 
i ee ee Ge Oe Re oor cint wewssewes 4.15 
es ie: Ps wre in sae nde auneanemetwecesic 15.00 
See: ky BR CI. ok criessansimevninweoneses 35.00 
EXTRACT OF BEEF. 

Per dos. 
et ek SL ero coos $8.50 
4-oz. jars, 1 doz. in box......... coccvcccoccccs OFS 
8-oz. jars, % doz. in box...... ccccccece coccce 13.60 
oo ee are rn 23.50 
ee 8G ee ++ ++-$1.50 per Ib. 


BARRELED BEEF AND PORK. 











Extra Plate Beef, 200-lb. barrels........ — 
Flate Beef ....... etnceeseeses ° @17.00 
Prime Mess Beef ... eeeeee —Q— 
BBR BCT BOSE cc ccccvcccecevcvecesces - -—-@a— 
Beef Hams (220 Ibs. to bbl.)........... — 
Rump Butts ....... Cesceccccsesocceseees @22.00 
MOMS POUR, GEE ccccccccscceses wececcene eee @23.50 
Se Se ED onieccceqortenstioucene nena @22.50 
ee re er Te @25.50 
SU NE. aw san anewsccsccesetuseataseess @17.75 
LARD. 

Pure leaf, kettle rendered, per Ib., tcs. @12% 
UO: FI ce keinsecssascenensssc cz scence @11% 
Lard substitutes, tes... e @ 9% 
Lard, compound ...........-0+. ° @ 9% 
Cooking ofl, per gal., in barrels............ @60 
Cooks’ and bakers’ shortening, CRs cians @11% 

Barrels, %c. over tlerces; half barrels, %c. over 
tierces; tubs and pails, 10 to 80 Ibs., % to le. over 
tlerces. 

BUTTERINE. 

1 to 6, natura) color, solids, " o. bv. peg 

CBGD ccscccccccccccscescccesossocs seesee 15% @19% 

DRY SALT MEATS. 
(Boxed. Loose are Yc. less.) 

Chee Tete, BS Boe cccccccccccseve @138% 
Clear Bellies, 18@20 avg......cccccccceces @13% 
ID Wellies. TOGO BWEicsccccccvvccceceses @138% 
a eR @10% 
NE SIC add cwdataaselsenwnenewen @10% 
Ce SN geciccwen .<ecew wadaeesnren @ 9% 
Ce re eee ee arene e @ 8% 


Bacon meats, %c. to 1c. more. 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 


‘Hams, 12 Ibs., 
Hams, 16 Ibs., avg. 
CEI 6 dnracvnsuacceuhredeieeman.eua'4 
Calas, 4@6 Ibs., 
CR ee is MIKES 65d cee cn See pas 
New York Shoulders, 8@12 lbs., avg........ 
Breakfast Bacon, famey ......cccccccccccce 
Wide, 10@12 avg., and strip. 5@6 avg.... 
Wide, 6@8 avg., and strip. 
Rib Bacon, wide, £@12, strip, 4@6 avg.... 
DeteG Beek Bets .nccccccscsccvescesecccccs 
Dried Beef Insides .. 

Dried Beef Knuckles 
Dried Beef Outsides ...-.......eeseeeeeees 
Regular Roiled Hams 
Smoked Boiled Hams 
Boiled Calas 
Cooked Loin Rolls .......ceecceceeeeececes 
Cooked Rolled Shoulder, ........-- 
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SAUSAGE CASINGS, 
F. 0. B. CHIOAGO. 








Rounds, POF PEt .occccccccocccacecrccccece @18% 
Bxport Boun@s ....ccccccvcese eoieen0e* eevee @26 
EO, OE GEE. ovndcescccwqueseseseeceere @75 
Beef bungs, per plece .........eeeeeee cocce @23 
TE EEE 5560.6 case hhss cone be eo iweaneen @i7 
Beef bladders, medium ........+sseeeeeees ° @55 
Beef bladders, small, per dos. - —@— 
Hog casings, free of salt .... owe @70 
Hog middles, pet set ..cccccccccvece sarsunaie @il1 
Hog bungs, eXPOrt ....ccccccccccrccccccece @19 
Hog bungs, large, mediums ............0.. @10 
Hog GUNES, PIMC ..ccccccececcccsccccoses @i7 
Hog DUNES, BOLTOW «ec cccccdiccvcccesvccocccs @4 
Imported wide sheep casingS............++. @95 
Imported medium wide sheep casings...... @8 
Imported medium sheep casings........... aim 
Hog stomachs, pe? PleCe ..ccccccceccccccce @4 
FERTILIZERS. 

Dried blood, per unit ..........+0% eee @ 3.40 
Wok BGR, MET WETS: ccecccescessceces 2.00 @ 3.00 
Concentrated tankage ........essee++ 2.85 @ 2.90 
Ground tankage, 12% ...s..cseeeseees @3.22% and 10e. 
Ground tankage, 11% ..... --@3.22% and 10c. 
Ground tankage, & and 25%... @3.07% and 10c. 
Crushed tankage, 9 and 20% 2.85 and 10c. 
Ground tankage, 6% and 30%.......... 22.00@22. 
Ground rawbone, per ton............++. 26.00@28.00 
Ground steam bone, per ton............ 21.50@22.00 


Unground tankage, per ton less than ground. @50c. 
HORNS, HOOFS AND BONES. 








Horns, No. 1, 65@70 Ibs., aver.......... 250.00@275.00- 
ey: We, ON Ws cc diciencaccses 27.00@ 28.00 
Hoof, striped, per TOR... ccccccccceveses 36.00@ 42.00 
PE, NR, OE Blin css veceiecsccesses 70.00@ 75.00 
Flat shin bones, 40 lbs. ave., per ton... 70.00@ 75.00 
Round shin bones, 38-40 Ibs. av., per ton 75.00@ 80.00 
Round shin bones, 50-52 Ibs. av., per ton 80.00@ 90.00 
Long thigh bones, 90-95 Ibs. av., per ton 85.00@ 95.00 
Skulls, jaws and knuckles, per ton oe eeert 30.00@ 35.00 
LARD. 
PUI GE, COO cain cacccschssweeness @10.65 
Prime Gteam, 20080 200. cccccccccccccceee @10.17% 
OO RE REO AS ree 9% @ 9% 
GID) i xiciaccensemawebibnemenataeeien &%@ 8% 
po ee er eT 11 @ 11% 
STEARINES. 
Dee: GE Scsnaw ene cnetaeeeannecaeawwanee 9K%@ 9% 
ec ee ee Ce &%@ 8% 
DEL  sacsnewsee tesewenee iene adamant @ 9% 
WEE duivcdmeinssccasieeetesbenseseeenaur -- 8 @ 8% 
SUNN vivre ccntinweeeucmeeieneewonenel 5%@ 6 
Semeee, A. WB ie os cecicvensescdeeesconseee 6%@ 7 
OILS. 
Lard oil, winter strained, tierces......... -73 @5 
BO. Sc Wainiennncnceeccencaesee <ee270 @T2 
Extra No. 1 lard oil........ pscreweaneeeeee 65 @66 
Me. 2 Bard Gl. nccccccccccccccccscescocsees @ 
No. 2 lard oil... 
Oleo oil, extra 
Oleo oil, No. 2. 
Old SWEE ...cvcececcrseccesecccecces ee 
Neatsfoot ofl, pure, DbIS...........eeeceeee 68 @72 
Acidless tallow oils, bbIs...........+.++e++- 65 
COME G8), MOSS. occ cccccccvsesocccccsosccees 70 
Horse oi] ......... edecccccccesccoecccecees one ° 
TALLOWS. 
BE i néaiiens owen togeednieeassbuneeaene 7T%@ 7% 
Wee Ge sascccccsceseesnensindesdcesmes 7%@ 7% 
Ws ED i veccenidwecen du San cnaeioe ee 6%@ 6% 
PE, EN Sas sinhnnetbsdnceeweeeebeme -7 @™Mm 
Packers’ Ne. T ..cccce $es0euun sean aye oun 6%@ 6% 
PT GU, UE ce benccsaseewnsenceoceeine 54@ 5% 
ROMGATE” NO. Bocciccccsiasevecscncecenscee 6Y4@ 6% 
GREASES 
WN, MINER. ccc ccecteesacs sce sosdwebunds 7 @ 
WS PO vicnuwitteasesbadnebioudwees anal 61,@ 6% 
Se: UP ..2tantescannsddeeeeesentonasess 64@ 6% 
WY etessucceneecsecvessneccebeseeeeneene %@ 
Crackling 
eg ee 
Yellow 
BROWS ccccccccceseses 
Ne SN ich daw cnsenaveswnesessqenses 54@ 5% 
ED ID i noc' vinta esenkgeicnesonenene 44@ 4% 
NP, Ga. Be. cwcevcceseccessscqsesesens @20 
GIpCertse, GRAMS 2...ccccccesccecccconss 194, @19% 
GORD, GED GOED soc cccecéewevscvccess 184%@13% 
Glycerine, Candle .....cccccccccccccsccccees 14% @15% 
COTTONSEED OILS. 
SS Oe CO CL ee .ttisti«i‘“ 
BP. Bi. Fug COU BONG co ecesivcconsccceccves 47% @48%_ 
Soap stock, bbls., concen., 62@65% f. a.... 2.45@2.60 
Soap stock, loose, ee Ce ee 1.25@1.35 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels 
Oak pork barrels .. 






EDR GOED 0:0000066e 6 ceenceesvveccesces : "1.05 1@1.106 
CURING MATERIALS. 
Refined saltpetre ........cceeeseeeees seeee 5KG@ OH 
Boracie acid, crysta) to Powdered. Versade «5 7 @T™M 
NE «0.0.00 0006 50:60658N6ersc00ne -en9's over #@ @4H 
Sugar— 
White, clarified ....cccccccccrccccccccce @ 4% 
Plantaticn, granulated ...........e+eee-% @ 4% 
Yellow, clarified .....ccccccccccccccccecs @4 
Salt— 
Ashton. fn bags, 224 INs........cceeeeeeeeees . $2.25 
English packing, in bags, 204 ibe... ov0eeeeee 1.4 
Michigan, granulated, car lots, per I cis coma 38.26 
Michigan, medinm, car lots, per ton........... 3.75 
Casing salt, bhis., 280 Ibs., 2x@3x............ 1.40 
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THE 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


CHICAGO 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner from the 
National Livestock Commission Co.) 


Union Stock Yard, Chieago, March 18. 
Monday’s 18,322 cattle 
erate, but the beef trade in the East is in bad 
the of the 
of an active mar- 


run of was mod- 


shape and we are also in midst 
Lenten period, and instead 
ket Monday 
While a few prime cattle sold steady, the 


bulk of the offerings showed 10c. further de- 


we had a very slow trade. 


cline. Tuesday’s run of 2,186 cattle met with 
rather slow and unsatisfactory demand, 
prices, however, being about steady at 


Monday’s general level of values and no 
great change in the situation taking place, as 
the moderate supply of steers was just about 
sufficient for the requirements of the trade. 
Wednesday’s run of 12,000 cattle made a to- 
tal of 32,000 for the first three days of the 
week, as compared with 42,000 for the same 
period a week ago. The trade ruled fairly 
actvie and 10c. higher on choice 
beeves, while other kinds were slow sellers at 
Monday’s prices. The common, medium and 
pretty fair have been and 
will no doubt continue to be more or less af- 
fected by the imports from Argentina, but 
we don’t believe the market on choice to 
prime beeves will be influenced to any con- 
siderable extent. 

The receipts of butcher stuff have been very 
moderate, but some easing off in values has 
taken place in sympathy with the recent 
severe decline in the steer trade, values show- 


strong to 


ela sses of steers 


ing 10@15c. per ewt. loss this week, with 
most decline on the good cows and heifers. 


The bull trade is slow to 10c. lower, and we 
have had the annual spring break in the calf 
market, values showing about $1 per cwt. de- 
celine as compared with a week ago. 
Receipts of Wednesday estimated 
around 28.000, with about 7,500 left over from 
Tuesday, and the trade opened very slow, 


hogs 


but the market firmed up some as the day 
advanced. The bulk of the hogs sold largely 


in a range of $8.65@8.75, with the range in 
values being about the narrowest of the sea- 
son, prime butchers selling largely at $8.70. 
Monday’s heavy run of hogs was quite a sur- 


prise to every one, but we are of the opinion 


that it was brought about largely by com- 
bined conditions of a little advance in our 
market the latter part of last week and 
drewing onto the season when farmers are 


wanting to get ready for their spring work, 


and do not look to see a repetition of this 
heavy run of hogs again for some time to 
come. 


Sheep and lamb receipts estimated at 20,- 
OO) today Wednesday ) and the trade 
opened up a little stronger, but the packers 
did not seem to be willing to pay more than 
$7.75 for the best lambs. 1 hey are still dis- 
eriminating very much against clipped stock, 
and that variety 
ewt. below the 


Good to choice 


is selling nearly $1.25 per 

skins. We 
$7.65@7.85: fair to 
culls and common 
feeding $6.85@7.20; 


good to choice light yearlings, $6.75@7: 


wooled quote: 
lambs, 
medium, %&7.25@7.50: 


lambs, $6.50@7 


lambs. 


me 


dium and heavy yearlings, $6.50@6.75; good 
to choice wethers, $646.35; good to choice 
light ewes, $5.75@6; fancy heavy ewes, 
$606.25 

~~ 0% 


ST. LOUIS 

(Special Letter to The Natioual Provisioner.) 

National Stock Yards, Ill., March 18. 
teceipts of cattle for the week ending to- 
day amounted to approximately 9,700 head, 
which included approximately 2400 head on 
the quarantine side. No material change has 
heen noted in the market as compared with 
last week, although from day to day values 
fluetuated somewhat. There were no good 
steers offered, the top price being only $8.40, 





while the bulk went from $7.50 to $8. Very 
few yearlings arrived. Odd head sold as high 
as $9.25, with the carload top at $9.10. The 
butcher cattle market is about steady with 
last week with the exception that in spots 
heifers show values a shade higher than last 
week. Top cows brought $7.50, with the 
bulk at $6@7. A fair market on this grade 
existed all week. Straight carload heifers 


topped at $8.25, while a load of steers and 
heifers mixed brought $8.65, and odd bunches 


of heifers sold as high as $8.75. Very few 
of the good kind arrived, the bulk of the 
offerings being of medium grades, which sold 
from $7@8. Veal calves are about steady 
with last week’s close, and about $1 lower 
than last week’s opening. The top this week 
was $9.50, as compared with last week’s top 
of $10.50. Texas and Oklahoma steers, in 
fact all steer offerings on the Quarantine 
side of the market, show declines of about 
15@25e. The top on carload steers was $7.65. 
Cows sold generally about 10c, lower, with 


Arkansas and heretic offerings about 50c. 
lower. 
Receipts for the week ending today 


amounted to approximately 55,400 hogs. The 
market is closing somewhat lower than the 
opening of the week, although the market 
has averaged higher as compared with last 
week’s average. The week opened with best 
hogs selling at $8.92%. On Friday a $9 top 
was reached. Since then, however, prices 
have declined until today, when best hogs 
are selling at $8.80 and the bulk at $8.65@ 


8.75. A good proportion of the receipts have 
been bought by the Eastern order buyers. 


Trading has been exceedingly active, and 
keen competition has existed in all branches 
of the trade. 

Receipts amounted to approximately 9,400 
sheep for the week ending today. The mar- 
ket for the week on both sheep and lambs 
shown a few fluctuations in values. 
Lambs are about steady as compared with 
last week, although the quality has not been 
as good as the previous week. Most of the 
offerings were either direct from Colorado or 
were Western lambs fed in Missouri and 
Jowa; $7.95 was the top made early in the 
week. Today best Colorado lambs brought 
$7.90. There have been very few sheep on 
the market during the past week. This kind 
is about 15¢e. lower. Good ewes have brought 
generally $5.90@6, with wethers around $5.75 
@6.25, and no yearlings to speak of have 


has 


been offered. These, however, would sell 
from $7@7.25. 


KANSAS CITY 
(Special Letter to The National Provisioner.) 
Kansas City Stock Yards, March 17. 
Beef cattle sold 10@15c. higher last week, 
Cattle 
1,100 head, 
Killing grades 


because of a very light supply here. 
arrivals yesterday .totaled 

is 7,500. 
10c. lower yesterday, and 


and 
the supply today 
were steady to 
the same condition is effective today. 

juyers advance several reasons for de- 
manding lower prices this week, including 
bad beef market, expectancy of arrivals of 
Argentine beef during the next four weeks 
equivalent to 6,000 bullocks a week, high 


retail price of meat which is curtailing con- 


sumption, and jiberal marketing of cattle 
fattened in the East. It cannot be denied 
that meat importations are having a de- 


pressing effect on prices. Selling prices of 
cattle are high enough, from the consumers’ 
standpoint, but sellers complain because the 
cost price of the cattle was too high to be- 
gin with, the cattle market not having ad- 
vanced up to expectations this winter. 
teceipts today contained more fat cattle 
than usual, which made the bear attitude 
of buyers effective. Good native steers sold 
at $8.75 today, Colorado pulp and hay-fed 
steers $8@8.25, meal and corn-fed Okla- 
homa steers yesterday at $8@8.70, including 
quarantine steers at $8 and $8.30. A train of 
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Utah pulp and hay-fed cattle, 23 cars, sold 


yesterday at $7.80@8. Mexico steers sold 
in the quarantine division at $6.40 this week. 
Arkansas steers at $6.35, light Oklahoma 
steers at $7. Veal calves are sharply lower 
this week, tops around $9.75. 

Hogs sold up to $8.80 here Saturday, but 
prices were 5@10c. lower yesterday, and the 
same decline is noted today. Receipts today 
are 15,000 head, top $8.65, bulk $8.30@8.60. 
Local prices have been running 5@20c. above 
other river markets for the last ten days, 
account of insufficiency of the supply here. 
Average weights here last week 190 Ibs., 
same week last year 214 Ibs. 

Sheep and lambs have parted company 
this week, sheep holding firm, account of 
searcity, lambs 10@15c. lower today, due to 
extreme weakness at Northern markets, 
where lamb supplies are heavy. Best lambs 
here sold at $7.60@7.70, middle class lambs 
$7.25@7.50, ewes $5.25@5.85, wethers $5.50 
@6.15, yearlings $6.25@7. 


o 
——_— %e - 


NEW YORK LIVE STOCK 








WEEKLY RECEIPTS TO MARCH 16, 1914. 
Sheep and 

Beeves. Calves. lambs. Hogs. 

Mew WOO cccsdcccvceee 1,594 3,044 2,546 3,420 
Semaey CRY .ccccccceve 4,660 3,595 0D 22,288 
Central Union ........ 2,457 436 9,747 wae 
Lehigh Valley ........ 2,050 305 3,209 oie 
Beatiering ..cicsccoccce , 144 4,665 
EE sccciaccorvcos 10,761 7,524 27,854 30,373 
Totals last week ...... 9,327 4,960 33,350 31,497 


er 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 
Purchases of livestock by packers at principal cen- 
ters for the week ending Saturday, March 14, 1914, 
are reported as follows: 





Chicago. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
B. By GOs. cc cvcssccuceco i,4 8,900 13,534 
Armour & Co, 18,500 25,019 
DOME. S CO. 6icccsesccscnss 10,100 29,353 
Morris & Co. 4,900 11,936 
Hammond Co. 4,500 eon 
Libby, McNeill & Libby.... 552 coe coe 
Anglo-American Prov. Co.. 294 4,200 eee 


Western Packing & Provision Co., 5,800 hogs; Inde- 
pendent Packing Co., 7,900 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & 
Co., 4,700 hogs; Roberts & Oake, 4,000 hogs; Brennan 
Packing Co., 3,800 hogs; Miller & Hart, 3,000 hogs; 
others, 8,300 bogs. 


Kansas City. 











Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
een ,930 5,783 4,414 
Fowler Packing Co. ...... 325 one 1,692 
Ce Ye eae 2,515 5,608 3,583 
Bwikt & CO. ccccveccccccce 2,425 5,052 8,779 
Cudahy Packing Co. ...... 2,108 4,610 4,892 
Morris & Co. .....<- Se weinaet 2,041 4,575 2,800 
B. GN cewesecetrcccesees 21 1,369 eee 
Wolf Packing Co. ........ 95 186 _ 
PURGMERR  cccecdccecocsoces 244 586 31 


Blount, 60 cattic and 2,073 hogs; Heil Packing Co., 
527 hogs; Independent Packing Co., 342 cattle; I. 
Meyer, 70 cattle; Sampson, 100 hogs; Schwartz, Bolen 
& Co., 600 hogs; St. Louis Dressed Beef Co., 61 cattle; 
United Dressed Beef Co., 44 cattle. 





Omaha, 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
were Ge CW. cwiccevescscoese 2,696 10,936 10,661 
ee &. GR. ecccececvcvce 7,125 £,004 
Cudahy Packing Co........ 10,945 7,427 
ge ee 12,588 12,987 
Swarts & Co. ..ccccccscevs 1,204 eee 
By DRE kacsdecceeves cee 6,611 eee 


Lincoln Packing Co., 58 cattle; South Omaha Pack- 
ing Co., 14 cattle; John Morrell & Co., 98 cattle. 


St. Louis. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Sere Be OM. . cds cccsvveces 1,665 6,886 1,383 
SC ae rrr 1,570 6,514 1,488 
as Be OR. bccscvse6e% 1,221 7,232 2,043 
St. Louis Dressed Beef Co. 368 eee oo 
Independent Vacking Co... 467 coe 259 
East Side Packing Co..... 215 2,282 nee 
Belz Packing Co. ......... 1,198 eee 
Heil Packing Co. ......... ipa 273 pare 
Carondelet Packing Co..... 1 353 62 
Sartorius Provision Co..... 6 436 eee 
St, Joseph. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Pe BGR do cceiccs. 1,900 10,005 9,353 
G. HH. Hammond Co........ 1,050 5,361 2,389 
Morria & CO. ..ccccccccece 1,200 5,473 3,014 
Bioux City. 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Packing Co, ...... 1,958 3,608 soe 
Armour & Co, joeteewres 1,520 8,051 eee 
Gwitt & Co, .....60- te 3,567 et 
Gc cdccsestesevdacives 7,668 160 se 


Dold Packing Co., 283 hogs; R. Hurni Packing Co., 
285 cattle; Statter & Co., 103 cattle; Des Moines Pack- 
ing Co., 69 cattle; Sacks Dressed Beef Co., 61 cattle; 
Brennan & Co., 60 cattle. 
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THE WEEK’S CLOSING MARKETS 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 
Lard in New York. 

New York, March 20.—Market steady. 
Vestern steam, $11.10; Middle West, $10.70@ 
10.80; city steam, 105%c.; refined, Continent, 
11.385; South American, $11.85; Brazil, kegs, 
12.85; compound, 8144@81,4c. 

Marseilles Oils. 

Marseilles, March 20.—Sesame oil, fa- 
brique, — fr.; edible, — fr.; copra oil, fa- 
brique, 92 fr.; edible, 116 fr.; peanut oil, fa- 
brique, 73 fr.; edible, 91 fr. 

Liverpool Produce Market. 

Liverpool, March 20.—(By Cable.)—Beef, 
extra India mess, 117s. 6d.; pork, prime mess, 
105s.; shoulders, square, 56s. 6d.; New York, 
54s.; pienic, 50s. 6d.; hams, long, 66s.; 
American cut, 67s. 6d. Bacon, Cumberland 
cut, 64s.; long clear, 66s. 6d.; short backs, 
65s.; bellies, clear, 66s. 6d. Lard, spot, prime, 
52s. 6d. American refined in pails, 54s. 3d.; 
28-lb. blocks, 52s. 9d. Lard (Hamburg), 5314 
marks. Tallow, prime city, 32s. 6d.; choice, 
Turpentine, 32s. 1014d. Rosin, common, 
Cheese, Canadian finest white, new, 
6d. Tallow, Australian (at London), 
32s. 9d.@35s. 


36s. 
10s. 


67s. 


— 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS. 


Provisions. 
The market was quiet and about steady 





with hogs. Offerings were moderate and 
support light. 
Stearine. 


The market was again quiet but firm with 

oleo quoted at 8c. 
Tallow. 

The market continues dull but steady. City 

is quoted at 65c. and specials at 7c. 
Cottonseed Oil. 

The market was firm and fairly active. 
There appeared to be further buying, encour- 
aged by the crushing report of Thursday. 

Market closed firm, 4 to 10 points advance. 


Sales, 16,500 bbls. Spot oil, $7.40@7.50. 
Crude, Southeast, $6.13 nominal. Closing 
quotations on futures: March, $7.49@7.57; 


April, $7.45@7.46; May, $7,47@7.48; June, 
$7.52@7.58; July, $7.61@7.64; August, $7.68 
(®7.69; September, $7.69@7.70; October, $7.10 
@7.40; good off oil, $7@7.40; off oil, $6.95@ 
7.21; red off oil, $6.70@7; winter oil, $7.70 
bid; summer white, $7.40 bid. 


FRIDAY’S LIVESTOCK MARKETS. 


Chicago, March 20.—Ilog markets slow and 
de. higher. Bulk of prices, $8.70@8.90; light, 
$8.65@8.90; mixed, $8.65@8.90; heavy, $8.45 
@8.90; rough heavy, $8.45@8.55; Yorkers, 
$8.85@8.90; pigs, $7@8.69; cattle steady; 
$7@9.55; cows and heifers, $3.75@ 
$.50; Texas steers, $7.15@8.15; stockers and 
feeders, $5.65@8.15; Western, $6.85@8.10. 
Sheep market steady; native, $4.75@6.35; 
Western, $4.90@640; yearlings, $5.80@7; 
lambs, $6.75@7.70; Western, $6.75@7.80. 

Sioux City, March 20.—Hogs steady, at 
58.40@8.60. 

St. Louis, March 20. 
(29.05. 

Buffalo, March 20. 
sale at $9.25@9.40. 

Kansas City, March 20. 
3S.25@8.80, 

South Omaha, March 20. 
$8.30@8.70. 

St. Joseph, 
$8.45@8.75. 

Louisville, March 20. 
(8.90. 

Indianapolis, March 20.—Hogs higher, at 

8.95@9.05. 








beeves, 





Hogs higher, at $8.75 
Hogs higher; 4,000 on 
Hlogs higher, at 
Hogs steady, at 
March 20. at 


Hogs strong, 


Hogs steady, at $8.65 


OLEO OIL AND NEUTRAL LARD. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 


New York, March 19.—The oleo oil mar- 
ket is sagging downward and values have 


given way during the present week. Prices 
for neutral lard have gone down hill, too, 
notwithstanding the fact that this article is 
far below cost of production and that the 
stocks are of small compass. Oleo stearine 
has firmed up somewhat and brought more 
money, while there is no change to report 
in the value of tallow, and provision markets 
during the week under review have changed 
little. The hog arrivals are somewhat small- 
er, but the Western stocks of steam lard con- 
tinue heavy. Cotton oil has maintained its 
price level during the month of March thus 
far, with no change in the stocks, but de- 
mand very light from foreign and domestic 
sources. The entire provision situation at 
the moment is dragging and complaints are 
general about slow business. 
1 
PORK CUTS IN NEW YORK. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner from 
H. C, Zaun.) 

New York, March 19.—Wholesale prices 
for green and S. P. pork ents in New York 
City are as follows: Pork loins, 16@17c.; 
green hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave., 1414¢.; do., 10@ 
12 Ibs. ave., 14c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 14¢.; 
do., 18@20 Ibs. ave., 141%4¢.; green clear bel- 
lies, 1514¢.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 15c¢.; green 
rib, 8@10 lbs. ave., 1434,¢.: S. P. hams, 8@10 
Ibs. ave., 141%%4c.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 1334,¢.; 
do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 1314¢.; S. P. clear bel- 
lies, 6@8 Ibs. ave., 1414¢.; do., 8@10 Ibs. ave., 
1414¢.; do., 10@12 Ibs. ave., 14¢.; do.. 12@14 
Ibs. ave., 1314¢.; S. P. rib bellies, 13@14e. 

Western prices are as follows: Pork loins, 
8@10 lbs. ave., 131%,@14¢e.; do., 10@12 Ibs. 
ave., 13c.; do., 12@14 Ibs. ave., 1214c.: do., 
14@16 Ibs. ave., 11144,@12c.: skinned shoul- 
ders, lle.; boneless butts, 14¢e.; Boston butts, 
1214¢.; lean trimmings, 131,¢c.; regular trim- 
mings, 10¢.; tenderloins, 22c.; spareribs, 11e.: 
neck ribs, 31¢c.; livers, 31%4¢.; tails, S8c.; 
snouts, 514¢.: kidnevs, 5@6ce. 

Tierce goods: S. P. ribs, $28; pig tongues, 
124%,@138e.; pig tails, $23. 


fe 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to The National Provisioner show the 





number of livestock slaughtered at the following cen 
ters for the week ending March 14, 1914: 


CATTLE. 
NEED ciate aw ¥cst taeskeute-sdarge Saws eee eae ete 28.018 
RENEE <i. ore aah di ackcs eke aa ae eee 11,588 
EL 5:8 dare 4.6-0 6054 A 0 0A. co 09th ee Nw 4 4nec8 eee aoe 10.031 
SiG IRs :en. sie ke: ou 004-04 aaa W eel dia eaackiaae -. 8,382 
SN lea witaca-e Osi Se WR waS 
Sioux City 






South St. Paul 
New York and Jersey 
Fort Worth 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Denver 





HOGS. 
Chicago jabs WAGNER aE ie & Wace OR a ee eeabe eres £2,026 
eee 4s oe ehee ta once awewiedr tees 26,447 
MND (cu ch Sardns Gee e0eaweusanen eet Fee . 48.876 
St. Joseph Tre Tee eT ree ete cas 22,044 
ee aS nw ewes . Oe ee 4.159 
NN Nc ce aah 3s pert satan tachraca tee ~- 23,926 
Ottumwa A ewan kee New wd << asta ke acne ee ee 
See 20,469 
New York and Jersey City 80 3 
Fort Worth * 
IN, | hes. dank: ee 0444s ee ORNe 8 EMRE 
UR 0 66.00aneceerenreeees 
Denver Pe aT eee Te ee ee oe 
Oklahoma City es 

SHEEP. 


Chicago . 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

St. Joseph 
Cudahy 

Sioux City 
South St. Panl .. 
New York and Jersey City 27 
Fort Worth 


Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Denver ... 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, MARCH 14, 1914. 











Cattle. Hogs. 
CN a ne Sais cleat in urate 200 10,000 
ee CRs vsivicccesewces 500 800 
SN tS Gan cede sencttances 100 9,000 
ne EE biaenepen deans cease 400 5,000 
ie ER a ino w'eie erro wengane 1,000 
NO SI <5 Genes cunenes 100 4,000 
See 300 2,000 
Chiahoma CHG «oc cc 0s000 700 
eh ee ere £00 200 
PND 66660:05544005060 2,320 
EE is vie eA sadeewiseeeweas 100 100 
Louisville .. 1,333 
Are ee 100 
Ce eT re 350 
WENO Sesesnees ease eeses 592 
TRGIGRROONE. occ cccccsescss 250 2,000 
Shi eee 1,000 
Bo rn 1,353 
EE ee ere 200 1,600 
ore 40 1,000 
\ ge ee 479 2,807 
MONDAY, MARCH 16, 1914. 
CHICRED 6.500 sccccescescdeve 18,000 53,000 
Kansas City 12,000 8,600 
QUGIIR ob <.5.0.0.6'6:0'6 65 sg sa 008 3,900 7,000 
a eer 2.900 12,000 
le En o<ce ih eee-ae eure 700 5,000 
OO TG on caic<cwecccewes 3,200 3,000 
i ere 2.500 8,000 
Oklahoma City ............ 1,200 2,600 
Fort Worth: ...ccciccceseses 2,600 1,500 
ere 1,072 
Tee re re S00 300 
DRIES: o:0:s cn encernetiens< 1,600 1,300 
WRUIER Sin wae edascccesenss 242 
Indianapolis ....scccccecce 400 2,000 
PICGHDUTBR 2.0. < cca wcwcsccee 2.000 7,000 
Cincinnatl .....cccccsccoes 3,730 
rere rr 4,100 14,000 
ClevEtaME 2.0 veces cceseceve 1,000 4.000 
New York ......cceceseces 3,087 6,900 
TUESDAY, MARCH 17, 1914. 
CRICEBO .o.nciecicasceeevcnec 3.000 18,000 
HEARS TICY ooo ose ciesieciniee 8,000 14,000 
oo: et 4,200 18,000 
a er er 3,500 12,000 
Ek GE ics wanes nanan 1,200 10,000 
2) ee ~« 2,000 5,000 
Me REE Siccinacs cuacas een 3,000 6,000 
Oblshomss CUy ...-.00008s0 900 2,900 
ee er 3,700 3,800 
Milwaukee ........cccecces 400 1,539 
re 300 2,100 
RUE cue casn nce esnecee 453 
RS ee eee 200 
CE Saccwgaceeescaeuws 1,800 
WMEER 6.0 ccccccnces 2,044 
Indianapolis ........... 1,150 4,000) 
Pittsburgh .......... 1,800 
Cincinnati .....ccecerceces 300 2,020 
Buffalo ..nccccccccccsccecs 250 1,600 
Cleveland .ncccccccceveces 6o 1,000 
Baste, .nccceccess coe Ra 19,748 
WOW TOE cic ccneasiccens 1,198 6.678 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 18, 1914. 
CRICKEO. 2.2 cc ccwececccesece 12,000 26,500 
Kansas City ....cccceccses 3,600 7.800 
GE Sain wcescaseebenees 2,000 10,000 
Oe TN aca ncwges ccc 2,000 12.500 
St. FOmOMR: .0.ccccccevecesee TOoO 4,300 
Blowe CHF ..c crccwscceeses 2,000 6,000 
GE FE, sie cwes acess icnwese 2,300 6,000 
Oklahoma City ........ Oo 1,800 
Port Werth ones cwccwcsces 2.700 1,800 
Milwaukee ........eeeeeees oO 6,338 
a. SPEER TCT LTT 600 500 
Loulaville ...ccccscccccceses 1,344 
eee eee 10 
WICKER occ ccccceccscvenes 1,493 
Indianapolis ..........656- 900 4,000 
Pittsburgh ......cceeeees 1,000 
Cimetemath . nc cc ccesvesces wo) 2,434 
Buffalo 200 1,600 
CHeVEIARE noc ccccecccecccs 40 1,500 
Mow Wate .ccccweseccesess 1,626 4,072 
THURSDAY, MARCH 19, 1914. 
Chicago oT 3,000 16,000 
Rameae Clty 2... cccccccecee 1,000 4,500 
Omaha ..-cccccceces 5,000 
St. Louis ..... 1,600 5.100 
Be SOMME. asncncanuecseses 3,000 
Sioux City 4,000 
St. Paul 2,000 
Milwaukee 1 O64 
Louisville ..... 2,398 
Detroit ..... + Q00 
Wichita 2.452 
Indianapolis 3,000 
Cincinnati ..... SOW 2.579 
ED. on-en'ea:s 175 1,600 
Cleveland 1,000 
New York .....-eceseees 558 1,026 
FRIDAY, MARCH 20, 1914. 
CRICAMO ..cceons 1,50) 18,000 
Kansas City 200 38,000 
Omang ... ccc eeccrecccees 250 9,200 
St. Louis 100 8,000 
St. Joseph 100 2,000 
Sioux City 900 4,500 
Fort Worth 1,800 1,500 
St. Paul de 1,800 5,800 
Oklahoma City ‘4nn ene 400 1,100 
~~ ——— 


Do you read the “Practical Points 
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eek ? 


Sheep. 
1,000 


3,400 


300 


3,300 





6,000 


11,000 
4,000 
8,016 


25,000 
6.500 
9,800 
3.500 
3,000 
2,000 

300 


S00 
100 


1,000 


2.000 

600 
7,S01 
1,554 


22,000 
4,600 
13,000 
2,000 
1,000 
1,200 
2,000 


1,500 


2,700 


1,000 
100 
4,800 
400 


5,952 


14,000 
4,000 


1,600 


300 
5,600 
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3,000 
ooo 
wo 
TOO 
1,000 
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Retail Section 


PRACTICAL TALKS WITH SHOP BUTCHERS 


Show Your Customers How to Save Money on Meats 
By a Veteran Retailer. 


In a recent issue (February 28) The Na- 
tional Provisioner tried to show butchers how 
to help their customers to economize in these 
days of high prices and high cost of living. 
Some suggestions were given by which a 
butcher could please his customer, make her 
a real friend, and at the same time dispose 
of his meats more economically. 

There are many suggestions of this sort 
which come to the mind of the practical shop 
butcher who knows his business and who can 
use his brains. Here are some more thoughts 
along this line which should be profitable and 
timely. 

The shop that cuts straight beef often 
finds that there is too much fresh plate beef 
on hand. And if plate corned beef does not 
sell as readily as the navel cut, it becomes 
a drag, as the soup meat trade will not buy 
it after the first four ribs, or corner piece, 
is sold. These are the thickest and leanest, 
while the other eight ribs are thin and too 
wasteful for boiled beef. 

But if the rib bones are taken out (they 
are thin and short and weigh very little), 
and the long, narrow boneless piece that is 
left is rolled lengthwise, skewered tightly 
along its full length, and then tied very 
tightly along its full length, like a boiled 
ham, each strand of cord by itself, and cut 
in suitable sized pieces it makes the finest 
kind of pot roast. It shows the thin streaks 
of fat running through, and presents a splen- 
did appearance. 

To add to its attractive appearance, it 
should be cut in pieces the evening before, 
and each piece wrapped by itself in parch- 
ment paper over night, and carefully laid on 
shelves in the ice house. The next morning, 
when unwrapped, it has that fine bright-red 
appearance that practically makes it sell 
itself, particularly as it is boneless. 

Another drag in many shops is the out- 
side flank of the beef, which is often used 
for chopped meat on account of its bright 
red color. But if chopped meat doesn’t sell 
as well as it should, which is often the case 
for days at a time, the same thing can be 
done with it as with the fresh plate. It 
should make two or three nice little pot 
roasts after it is rolled and tied. But par- 
ticular attention must be paid to the tight 
tying of it, otherwise it surely loses its at- 
tractive appearance. 

How to Tie Up Roasts. 
It will probably astonish a 


shop butchers who have been tying up roasts 


good 


for years to know how very much tighter 
they can tie up meat, if after they have 
drawn up their knots as tight 


they will take two or three turns around an 


as possible 


iron skewer, leaving about 6 inches for lever- 


aye, and holding down the knot on the roast 


with the back of a small knife. They will 
find that what they thought was a very 
tightly-pulled cord was actually very loos 


indeed 


many - 


The reason that the tight pulling of the 
cord is dwelt on here in detail will be readily 
understood by every butcher, so that no fur- 
ther explanation is necessary. 

It happens sometimes that the boned 
plate is a bit too fat for some customers. 
That can be readily attended to by cutting 
and adding two or three long pieces of lean 
beef, such as the thick flank, top chuck, or 
tip of the brisket. It all brings a fairly 
good price these days, so what is the differ- 
ence what shape or style it is sold in, as 
long as it is sold to advantage and gives 
satisfaction? A pot roast usually does give 
satisfaction, as 95 per cent. of pot roasts are 
sold to German or German-American trade 
for gedaempftes fleisch. They are all experts 
in cooking that particular dish. 

Money to Be Made with Sundries. 

And in German neighborhoods it is well to 
remember that they are fond of the differ- 
ent internal organs of the food animals, such 
as brains, hearts, melts, calf plucks, calves’ 
feet, sheep trotters, beef breads, tripe, etc., 
all of which are cheap, make a fine display 
and bring a fairly good price. 

And gradually a nice trade can be built 
up with these sundries. Because many butch- 
ers find it too much trouble to get them, or 
because they are small items, they feel that 
their time is too valuable to bother with 
them, never stopping to consider that here 
again they are helping out the “woman be- 
hind the dime,” who would be only too well 
pleased to have her butcher suggest that a 
dish of stewed brains or scrambled brawn 
a splendid meal. Or calves’ feet 
cooked sweet and sour with prunes and chest- 
nuts (when the latter are in season) is 
about as fine a dish as can be gotten up, and 
brings a fancy price in the high-class restau- 
rants and hotels, where it is considered a 
great delicacy. 


mnakes 


Right and Wrong Talk for a Customer. 

Every butcher knows that not a day passes 
that some customer does not say: “I wish 
you’d tell me what to have for dinner.” Or, 
“Can’t you invent some new animal?” 

The answer usually is, “I’m not a mind 
reader!” Or, “Vell, take a 
schluss braten.” 

No! She’s sick of all that. Suppose you 
answer her by saying: “Why not take a 
dozen or so lamb kidneys, cut them small, 
make a nice highly-seasoned stew and cook 
a small can of mushrooms with them? And 
just before you serve dinner pour a small 
glass of sherry or port wine into the pot. 
Why, my dear lady, your husband will think 
of his honeymoon days again before such a 
dish!” 

How many butchers would say to a blasé 
customer, particularly on a Monday: “Why 
don’t -you send what cold meat you have in 
your ice box around to me? 


nice piece of 


Let me add a 
pound or so of fresh beef and a little fat 
pork rll run it through 


and machine 


my 


for you. Then you add a couple of eggs, a 
little cracker dust, a green pepper cut small, 
an onion or two, season to taste and bake 
slowly and servie with an onion sauce. It 
will cost you hardly anything, and if you’ve 
never tried it there’s a new gastronomic de- 
light waiting for you that would make a 
satiated epicure smack his lips and wonder 
why he never thought of that before!” 

Suggest a calves’ liver, well larded and 
baked whole, or a thick flank steak with a 
pocket for stuffing—if it’s a big family make 
it two flank steaks—sewed up around the 
edges, leaving the top open for the dressing. 
That, baked rare, is as fine a dish as can be 
readily imagined, and the dressing makes it 
go just twice as far. 

Ask the customer how many she will have 
for dinner. If it is four or five, suggest four 
or five thick loin mutton chops (they’re rea- 
sonable), fillet them, put a lamb kidney 
through one side and one pork sausage 
through the other; cut a thin slice of bacon 
the length of the chop and tie it around the 
edge. This is a “combination chop,” and 
each one is a tip-top meal. She'll like that; 
it sounds aristocratic, and it “eats” great! 

Get Out of the Rut, Mr. Butcher! 


The trouble with most butchers is that 
they travel in the same old rut year in and 
year out. They’re either too indolent or too 
discouraged to buck up and get busy. 

Once a reputation for this kind of thing is 
established it won’t take long for the trade 
to find it out. The butcher will be a real 
help to the woman behind the dime, and she 
is well worth the little trouble it would be 
to help her out all you can. 

She passes a good many of your com- 
petitors to bring her trade to you. Show her 
that you appreciate it, and she'll get as 
busy as a hen that just laid a dozen eggs, 
telling all her friends and neighbors what a 
fine man her butcher it, and of the fine trot- 
ter stew she had for dinner last night. 

And if she does bring you two or three 
customers, why, some day cut off a couple of 
rib lamb chops, “French” them nicely, put on 
a couple of pink paper frills and “slip” them 
to her, saying “You’ve been pretty nice to 
me; try these for your lunch today!” That’lt 
go further than a sealskin coat! 

These are only some of the suggestions 
that come to mind. They surely will do your 
They cost you 
nething but a little thought, not near as 
much as you’d give to a pinochle game, try- 
ing to remember what cards are out! 


L. A. 


business a whole lot of good. 


%, 
- — ~fe 





LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


J. Hood has opened a meat market at 
Lebanon, N. H. 

W. Jones has opened a meat market at 
East Barre, Vt. 

S. Miller will engage in the meat business 
at Lineville, Ta. 

J. J. Welch has closed his meat market 
at Brandon, Vt. 

L. A. Tower has opened a meat market at 
Londonderry, Vt. 
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E. L. Wiggins has opened a meat market 
at Waverly, N. Y. 

C. Quick has sold his market at Oskaloosa, 
fa., to C. N. Stout. 

J. Wallace will engage in the meat busi- 
ness at Knox, Ind. 

H. C. Kochenderfer has sold his meat mar- 
ket at Silver City, Ia. 

J. V. Burt has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Kremlin, Okla. 

C. E. Rice has engaged in the meat busi- 
ness at Hanover, N. H. 

Buehler Brothers have opened a new meat 
market at Racine, Wis. 

P. R. Neville has disposed of his meat 
market at Maquoketa, Ia. 

E. Fine has sold his meat market at Peta- 
tuma, Cal., to H. Aggens. 

T. A. McClanahan has closed his meat 
market at Tecumseh, Neb. 

A. E. Logan has sold his meat business 
at Barre, Vt., to H. James. 

Orville Fuller has sold his meat market 
at Clinton, Ind., to E. Fisher. 

John Ryan’s meat market at Bennington, 
Vt., has been damaged by fire. 

H. A. Neel has opened a handsomely fitted 
meat market at Bluefield, W. Va. 

The Washington Meat Market at Ogden, 
Utah, has been damaged by fire. 

Arnold Kehrli has moved his meat business 
into new quarters at Scranton, Pa. 

Peterson & Cunningham have engaged in 
the meat business at Portsmouth, O. 

W. D. Welcomb has purchased the meat 
market of E. Brown at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

J. W. Fletcher has purchased the butcher 
shop of W. F. McElroy & Son at Allen, Okla. 

Henry J. Ratzlaff has purchased the 
butcher shop of P. J. Dyck at Buhler, Kan. 

J. W. Owens will add a stock of groceries 
to his meat business at Valley Falls, Kan. 

A. H. Wehl has purchased the Palace Meat 
Market from Peter Summers at Beloit, Kan. 

Julius Otto has purchased the butcher shop 
of Switer & Mowrer at Lost Springs, Kan. 
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David Rummelkamp has opened a new 
meat and grocery business at Ramona Park, 
Cal. 

Mankin & Maring’s meat and grocery store 
at Rocky Ford, Colo., has been destroyed 
by fire. 

A. V. Wilson has purchased the Lang in- 
terest in the Palace Meat Market at Hoising- 
ton, Kan. 

J. C. Rankin, of Trego, has purchased the 
meat market of Scheideman Brothers at La 
Crosse, Kan. 

A. A. Evans has purchased the meat and 
grocery business of Myers Brothers at 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Quality Grocery & Meat Store has 
been opened at San Bernardino, Cal., by 
White & Wink. 

L. E. Wright has purchased the meat busi- 
ness of the New England Cash Market at 
Westfield, Mass. 

L. Kelly, a Wallabout Market butcher, 
died at his home, 771 Metropolitan avenue, 
Brooklyn, last week. 

Rudolph Kapitan, of Irving, Kan., has pur- 
chased the butcher shop of S. C. Hill & Son 
at Blue Rapids, Kan. 

Wm. Thompson has rented the meat mar- 
ket formerly occupied by F. T. Allaire at 
Ashbury -Park, N. J. 

Zack Pumphrey is about to move his meat 
market to a new location in the Gill-Coley 
building at Vinita, Okla. 

H. Greenberg has sold out his stock of 
meats and groceries at Los Angeles, Cal., to 
Schippes & Rottersman. 

G. W. Stafford, of Altoona, Kan., has 
moved to Independence, Kan., and purchased 
the Ed Baker meat and grocery business. 

Heiman & Company have incorporated at 
Spokane, Wash., with a capital of $10,000, 
and will open a fish market here. 

S. Fronheiser and Geo. Bossert, meat deal- 
ers at Trumbauersville, Pa., have dissolved 
partnership. Mr. Bossert will continue the 
business. 
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_David Kotler, a butcher at 5 Willett street, 

New York, N. Y., has filed a petition in 
bankruptcy with liabilities at $24,849 and 
assets $34. 

J. A. Olson Company, Worcester, Mass., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $2,000 to carry on a provision business. 
J. A. Olson is president. 


—— 


ALLEGED MEATY HUMOR. 

A Minnesota college offers a course in sau- 
sage-making. The students will certainly 
have a long grind ahead of them.—Columbia 
State. 

Customier—I think this meat is spoiled. 
Meat Market Proprietor—Perhaps so, mum; 
but that meat came from a prize lamb, and it 
may have been petted too much.—TIllinois 
Siren. 

Guest—Waiter, are you sure this is ox-tail 
soup. Waiter—Yessuh. Guest—But I’ve 
found a tooth in it. Waiter—Well, I don’t 
know, suh; but I reckon dat ox must have 
been biting his tail—San Francisco Chronicle. 

PRICE CUTTING. 


Whether the gradual concentration of busi- 
ness in the retail field would eventually bene- 
fit the mass of consumers as such is in itself 
doubtful; but in the meantime it must not 
be forgotten that the average consumer of 
one article is the retailer of another. 

If he cannot compete in selling in his own 
line, he will not long be able to help sup- 
port trade in other lines by his purchases. 
And there are many of him, and very many 
more dependent on him and his inconspicu- 
ous success. Trusts crushed to earth will 
rise again, and the appearance on the busi- 
ness horizon of the alleged retail monopoly 
whose most powerful weapon is price-cutting 
is not exactly that of a mirage.—Haverhill 
(Mass.) Herald. 


—fo—_—_ 


Valuable trade information may be found 
every week on the “Practical Points for the 
Trade” page. Do you make it a habit to 
study this page? 





Beef, Veal, Mutton, Lamb, Pork, Poultry and Game, 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION DEALER IN 
DAVID MAYE ARGENTINE, AUSTRALIAN AND DOMESTIC 
3 529 and 531 WEST STREET, West Washington Market, NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE, 997-998 CHELSEA. 


Branches—42 to 48 Grace Avenue, West Washington Market, N. Y¥.; 12th Ave. and 18lst St., New York City; 152 and 154 Fort Greene Place, Brooklyn, NW. Y. 
REFERENCES—NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK, N. Y. CITY; MECHANICS BANE, CENTRAL BRANCH, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 














PACKERS 





No Packing House List is Complete without 


Dried Sausage 
The “ANGLO” Brands are Standard and will always 


fill the bill 


A complete line—smoked and unsmoked. Write for quotations 


THE ANGLO AMERICAN PROVISION CO. 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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New York Section 


Colonel Reflipe W. Thenuz is 
Ever hear of him? 


in town 
again. 

B. B. Russell, of Morris & Company’s New 
York headquarters staff, 
ferred to Chicago. 


has been trans- 


F. A. Fowler, head of the Swift beef and 
branch house department, was in New York 
during the week, accompanied by A. F. Mid- 
dagh, of the same department. 

Swift & Company’s sales of beef in New 
York City for the week ending March 14 
averaged as follows: Domestic beef, 11.66 
cents; imported beef, 9.75 cents per pound. 

Vice-President and General Manager G. F. 
Sulzberger, of the S. & S. Company, who 
recently returned from abroad, has been in 
Chicago this week looking over the situation 
there. 

John S. 
for F. J. Walker & Company, big Australian 
meat packers and exporters, arrived in New 
York this week for a tour of inspection of 
United States markets. 
plants at several] Australian and New Zea- 
land points, and does a big world’s trade. 


Foreman, manager at Liverpool 


This company has 


The following is a report of the number 
of pounds of meat, fish, poultry and game 
seized and destroyed in the city of New 
York during the week ending March 14, 1914, 


by the New York City Department of 
Health: Meat.—Manhattan, 3,868 _ lbs.; 
Brooklyn, 23,273 lIbs.; total, 27,141 lbs. Fish. 


—Manhattan, 18,055 lbs.; Brooklyn, 5 lbs.; 
the Bronx, 6 lbs.; total, 18,066 lbs. Poultry 
and game.—Manhattan, 4,459 Ibs. ° 

The death of Dennis Harrington last Sun- 
day at the home of his son Timothy F. Har- 
rington at Plainfield, N. J., removed an- 
other of the veterans of the meat trade in 
the East. Mr. Harrington was said to have 
been the oldest small stock butcher in the 
United States, having started in the business 
in New York City sixty years ago. He was 
the founder of the business of J. J. Harring- 
ton & Brother, one of New York’s 
small stock slaughtering concerns, which only 
recently completed a handsome new plant 
at its old location at First avenue and 
Forty-third street. Mr. Harrington had 
three sons who continued and built up his 
business. John J. died not long ago, and 
Dennis A. and Timothy F. are now the heads 
of the business. 


chief 


The firm of Henry Harburger & Son, of No. 
788 Ninth avenue, New York City, have been 
selected as the New York agents for Hy. 
Denny & Sons, Ltd., of Limerick, Ireland, for 
the sale of their world-famous pork products. 
The windows of Mr. Harburger’s shop are 
showing fine displays of hams, bacon and 
sides of Irish pork, ‘along with letters from 
all over the United States asking to have 
these goods shipped to the writers as early 


as possible, many of the letters being re- 
peat orders, and all testifying to the ex- 


cellence of the meat. In connection with 
this a rather curious incident occurred a 
short time ago. A large consignment of 


smoked pigs’ heads were received and sub- 
mitted to a* government inspector to be 
passed on. The receivers were told that all 
the ear drums and teeth must be removed. 
Mr. Harburger makes no claims to being 
either a surgeon or a dentist, and as he had 
never sold any ear drums or extracted teeth 
with or without gas, being more accustomed 
to a cleaver than a pair of forceps, he re- 
turned the pigs’ heads to Limerick. This 
was probably the longest journey ever under- 
taken by a pig’s head, about 6,800 miles in 
all. 
% 
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OUT AMONG THE TRADE. 


The John Morrell Company’s famous brand 
of bacon is advancing in popularity prin- 
cipally on account of its fine quality. Dur- 
ing the recent trip of President Wilson he 
put up at a small inn at Pass Christian, 
Miss., where he had bacon served for break- 
fast. He was so pleased with it that he 
asked mine host where he got it. On being 
told it was purchased from the local store- 
keeper he inquired of him whom he bought 
it from. The storekeeper told him it was 
from the John Morrell Company, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. The storekeeper very proudly wrote 
the firm at Ottumwa about it, and they im- 
mediately wrote Mr. Casey, the branch 
house manager at Philadelphia, to go to 
Washington at once, which he did, and made 
connections with the firm of Engel Bros. to 
act as their agents for the sale of their 
products. The Engel Bros. at once took 150 
eases of bacon, and Mr. Casey, being thor- 
ough in all he undertakes, managed to secure 
an interview with the housekeeper of the 
White House, who was much pleased to 
know that she would be able in future to 
get the bacon in Washington for the Presi- 
dent’s table. 





The John Morrell Company’s branch house 
at No. 418 Newmarket street, Philadelphia, 
is undergoing a thorough overhauling. New 
construction work in the bologna and sau- 
sage factories is due to the big increase in 
the sales, as their fine products have made 
a splendid reputation for themselves. Mr. 
Casey has built up a big business at this 
branch, his last week’s beef sales being a 
record breaker, and one that will probably 
stand for a long time. He is a tireless 
worker and proud of the house he so ably 
represents, 

—»—. 


THE REFRIGERATOR CAR. 
(Continued from page 22.) 
of heat through the insulation in modern 
refrigerator cars were given, with the ¢on- 
clusion that the “heat transmission of the 
best type of refrigerator car now in use I 
should place at from 4 to 4% B. t. u. per 
day per degree difference in temperature.” 
He recommended the use of ice and salt, with 
which, he said, the bunkers should be filled 
two or three times in the first twenty-four 
hours, and then, by a proper arrangement, 
the bottom of the ice bunker could be swung 
on hinges and dumped, or ‘the sides could be 
opened and ice and salt pulled out so that 
fresh ice alone could be put in for the rest 
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of the journey; this, however, referring to 
fruit cars only. 

Reference was made to practical tests with 
a standard car of two-layer insulation and 
an improved six-layer car. The former, in 
shipping oranges from the Pacific coast to 
Chicago, consumed 12,055 pounds of ice, of 
which 10,463 pounds was for taking up heat 
leaking into car. The improved car con- 
sumed 8,410 pounds of ice, of which 6,988 
pounds represented heat leakage. Moreover, 
the average inside temperature of latter car 
was lower. 

A more general use of precooling was ad- 
vocated. Regarding mechanical refrigeration 
for refrigerator cars, he considered this im- 
practical. In the first place because the rail- 
roads have many millions of dollars tied up 
in ice plants, ice gathering equipment, etc., 
and “these millions stand like mighty bul- 
warks against changes in the present uni- 
versal system of icing refrigerator cars.” 
Again there is an overwhelming prejudice 
against devices which require attention on 
the road. 

He suggested that insulation could be im- 
proved without thickening the wall or add- 
ing materially to its weight. He _ believed 
that quilt insulations should be retained be- 
cause of their lightness and efficiency, but 
the 2-inch air space should be filled with 
seme light insulating material. This would 
give the wall 3 inches of insulating material 
instead of 114 to 2 inches, which is the great- 
est thickness now. In the roof two extra 
layers of %-inch felt, making five in all. 
should be applied, because the roof has the 
greatest exposure and needs more insulation 
than the walls. The floor needs special 
treatment because water from the ice tank 
frequently floods it and wets and rots the 
floor insulation. 

After the presentation of the papers of 
Messrs. McPike and Bracken, C. C. Palmer 
was asked if he had any remarks to make on 
the subject and replied in a lengthy argu- 
ment, in which he first reviewed briefly the 
very slow progress that has been made in 
construction of refrigerator cars since the 
old Davis’, Tiffany and Wicks’ cars, and de- 
clared that a marked contrast was presented 
between the improvements in every other de- 
partment of railroad service and the refrig- 
erator car service, which had remained al- 
most stationary. 

The authors of the papers, he added, have 
decided that a mechanical refrigerator car 
should solve the problem, and then “proceed 
to tell us what we are prohibited from doing 
in this connection. Mr. Bracken says there 
is an overwhelming prejudice against devices 
which require attention on the road and the 
roads will not have them. Mr. MePike says 
this would be an unsurmountable objection 
as it would not be at all practical for rail- 
roads to adopt such policy.” Mr. Palmer 
then called to the fact that in 
many instances today men are sent to care 
for special branches, as the porters to 
manipulate the intricate mechanism of the 
sleeping berth, express companies with mes- 
sengers in charge, live poultry cars with men 
in charge, usually the owner of the stock, so 
also in shipments of livestock and in some 
cases in shipment of bananas, potatoes, etc., 
but when mention is made of a mechanical 
refrigerator ear, the objection at once is 
raised to the attendant in charge of the car. 


attention 
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Mr. Palmer then outlined what his com- 
pany had done toward providing a mechan- 
ical refrigerator car, as follows: 


eA Mechanical Refrigerator Car. 


Our company has spent many thousands of 
dollars in perfecting a mechanical refrigerator 
car. In operating these cars, we have been 
continually annoyed by having them diverted, 
twice with our men in charge of the car. We 
have had it stolen; that is, sent out of the 
railroad yards without a record of any kind 
being made either in the yardmaster’s office 
or on train sheets, to indicate where it was 
sent. We stood these annoyances three or 
four seasons, until tired of fighting the battle 
alone—and except in the matter of passes for 
our men—at our own expense—we decided 
several years ago to abandon all further ef- 
forts in this line, and await the time when 
the railroads will say to us: “We wish a re- 
frigerator car that will correct the defects of 
the present ice cars; we will pay our share 
of the expenses of a demonstration; will pro- 
tect you against diverting of the car and in- 
terference of every kind in your work.” I 
believe that sooner or later this proposal will 
be made to us, for the demand for a perfect 
car is constantly growing stronger, and we 
know our car will fill the bill.” 

Mr. Bracken says, referring to the present 
ice car: “It is with the first function, the re- 
frigeration of the load, that the car fails.” 
He also states in his paper, that it requires 
from two to five days for the center of the 
load to be cooled to a temperature of 40 to 50 
degs. Fahr., and gives._as a reason the slow 
movement of the ait by natural circulation. 
When we were demonstrating our car, ten or 
twelve years ago, we called attention to this 
fact anh were laughed at. Our cars are pro- 
vided with means of rapid cooling and forced 
circulation of the air in thé car; two of the 
several points of superiority of our car over 
the ice car:” 

He further says: “The author says that 5 
horsepower is al “that is needed to drive his 
compressor or pump, arid the engine will not 
feel this.” He then cites 4 30-car train at 
150 horsepower, and proceeds to double this 
making 300 horsepower. No one connected 
with our company las éver claimed the en- 
gine would not feel the load. The question 
of hortsepowers we are ready to take up at 
any. time with the master mechanics of the 
railroads who we know are competent to 
treat upon this subject. 

The clinching blow of all, however, is deliv- 
ered when he asks: “What is to be done when 
the car is not running?” Is hée competent to 
treat upon this subject? He evidently never 
looked at one of our cars, or even a picture 
of our machinery, for if he had, he would 
have noted the fact that we had a kerosene 
oil engine to use when loading or when sub- 
ject to any long delays while in transit. 

The pre-cooling of fruit before shipment 
has been a decided advantage, and has been 
so acknowledged by every one, also that a 
more rapid cireulation of air in the ear during 
transit is absolutely riécessary—thesé are two 
of the several important claims of superiority 
in our fe a 
Mr. McPike says: “The principal desider- 


ata are efficiency and economy, both to the 
railroads and the shipping public.” If he 
voices the opinions of the railroads there is 
yet some hope for us. In Mr. Bracken’s paper 
he says: “Mr. Powell asked you seven years 
ago, ‘Does any method. of maintaining a low 
temperature in a refrigerator car seem more 
practical than the use of ice?’ ” 

I was present at the meeting when that 
question was asked, and was led by this ques- 
tion to believe that we would be able to dem- 
onstrate that there was a better method. I 
wrote to the Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, sending copies of our catalogue 
and a description of the car, and offered to 
place one of our cars in any service they 
might select, send a man to care for the car 
and pay all expenses of the demonstration, in 
so far as our car was concerned. We received 
in reply the statement that it was against 
the rules of the Department to exploit any 
private enterprises. 

Again September 9, 1907, we wrote to the 
Department of Agriculture, saying that we 
had noticed that the Department was to build 
a special car under the directions of S. J. 
Dennis, for the study of the question of fruit 
transportation. We again offered the use of 
our car, or should they not wish to use ours, 
we asked for a chance to construct the ma- 
chine, believing that our experience in this 
line might be of advantage to them. This se- 
cured no better results than our former letter. 

Now I will tell you our opinion of what a 
refrigerator car should be—one that insures 
the “desiderata of efficiency and economy.” 
To do this, it must be equipped with means 
of varying the refrigerating effect, as the 
climatic conditions require. 

It must be provided with forced circulation 
of the air, that the load be cooled rapidly; it 
must be able to absorb to a large degree the 
carbonic acid gases generated by the ripening 
fruit; it must maintain an even temperature 
throughout the car, thereby protecting the 
top row of fruit, as well as the bottom row. 
It must produce a dry air, not only for the 
advantage of the load carried, but to make it 
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available for return freight; it must be able 
to produce any given temperature required, 
in order to carry any and every class of 
freight—the beef car of today is worthless in 
the fruit trade, and vice versa—it should also 
carry means of protecting its load against 
freezing, even in an extended blizzard; it 
should be provided with means of keeping the 
machine in operation when-loading, or in case 
of excessive delay. 

Such a car requires an attendant, not neces- 
sarily an expert, but such a man as could 
operate an automobile. There are some ad- 
vantages in having a man in charge—he can 
foresee a heated term and provide for it by 
speeding up his machine, if necessary. He 
can report progress on the road and notify 
consignees of probable arrival at destination; 
he will prevent side-tracking for any trivial 
cause, and watch the journal bearings under 
the car, thereby preventing heated journals 
while in transit. 

This indicates what we propose to furnish 
the railroads when they wish to take the 
matter up seriously, with the intention of 
adopting it when we prove its value. 

Full working plans have been studied out 
for the purpose of operating these cars to ad- 
vantage. We do not advise the use of our 
car in the local pick-up trade, our object being 
to handle the Jong haul work originating upon 
the irrigated lands of the great West, South 
and Southwest, where ice does not form. We 
will do the pre-cooling while loading and 
while on the road, thereby saving 24 to 48 
hours of the time now consumed in pre-cool- 
ing and icing in transit. 
a — 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


op LIVE CATTLE. 


Good to choice native steers 
Poor to fair native steers 
Oxen and stags 

Bulls 
Dry 


Good to choice 


$8.10@9.35 
6.50@8.00 
5.50@7.85 
5.75@7.75 
.50@6.50 
9.35@9.50 


cows 


native steers one year ago.. 


LIVE CALVES. 


veal, com. to choice, per 100 Ibs.... 
Live calves, Western, per 100 lbs 

Live calves, fed and mixed 

barnyard, per 100 Ibs... 
GBs cicccvccesevvedous 


LIVE SHEEP AND LAMBS. _, 


com. to prime 7.37%4@ 
GEE sasiccecetescicccndones @ 
cdasieguiebatconeeean ee 5.172 
per 100 TRB. .ccccece 


LIVE HOGS. 


Live 7.00@11.00 


Live veal calves, 


Live veal calves, 5.00@ 


Live 
Live lambs, 
Live 
Live 


lambs, 
sheep, ewes 


sheep, wethers, 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Pigs 


heavy 


aid 
on ie ie 


anaa 


medium 
140 lbs. 


7 


= 
on on 


Rough 


ed 


DRESSED BEEF. 


CITY DRBSSED. 
Cloice, native heavy 
Choice, native light 
Native, common to fair 
WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 
Choice native heavy 
Choice native light 
Native, common to fair 
Choice Western, heavy 
Gee WCEOEEE, TG cciccccecessscsecee oe 
Common to fair Texas 
Good to choice heifers 
Common to fair heifers ............. eoccces 
Choice cows 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 
@16 
@i4 
@11% 
@16 
@14 
@11% 
@15% 
13% @14%4 
@13% 
12%@13 
114%,@12 
0“%@11 


16 @17 
@15 
134%@l14 
@17 
@16 
@15 
14% @15 
13%@14 
@13 
@13 
@12 
@11% 
@13 
@12 
@il 


b D PRS cccccvccsccccesece 15 
Se a POE coevececescevnesus 13 
Yo. 3 loins 
Yo. 1 hinds and ribs.......... 14 
vo. 2 hinds and ribs 

3 hinds and ribs 
vo. 1 rounds 

. 2 rounds 

3 rounds 
1 chucks 

No. 2 chucks 10%@l11 
3 chuck 9 @10 


DRESSED CALVES. 


Veals, city dressed, good to prime, per Ib.. 
Veals, ccunty dresséd, per Ib 

Western calves, choice 

Western calves, fair to good 

Western calves, common 

Grassers aud buttermilks 


DRESSED HOGS. 


@19 
@17 
@16 
@15 
@13 
@13 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 


Hogs, 


heavy 

180 Ibs. 
160 Ibs. 
140 lbs. 


@11% 

@12 

@12% 

@12% 

@12% 
DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 

Spring lambs, choice, 

Lambs, good 

Lambs, medium to good 

Sheep, 

Sheep, 

Sheep, 


@15 
@13% 
@12 
@l1 
@10 
@ 8% 


choice 
medium to geod 
culls 


PROVISIONS. 

: (Jobbing Trade.) 
Smoked hams, 10 Ibe. avg...... coceccccece 
Smoked hams, 12 to 14 lbs. avg.........+.. 
Smoked hams, 14 to 16 lbe. avg ee 
Smoked picnics, light ....... ecccccesoceese 
Smoked picnics, heavy 
Smoked shoulders 


Smoked bacon, boneless 

Smoked bacon (rib in)......... CeVcccccedoec 
Dried beef sets 

Smoked beef tongue, per lb 

Pickled bellies, heavy 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 
Fresh pork loins, city 
Fresh pork loins, Western...........e..0+% 13 
Fresh pork tenderloins 
Frozen pork tenderloins 
Shoulders, city 
Shoulders, Western 
Butts, regular 
Butts, boneless 
Fresb hams, city 
Fresh hams, Western 
Fresh picnic hams .....ccccccces coccccece 12 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
48 to 50 Ibs. 


@ii 
@i6 
@32 
@31 
@14 
@13 
@14% 
@16% 
@17 
@16% 
@12% 


Round shin bones, 
per 100 pcs. 
Flat shin bones, avg. 40 to 4s Ibe. per 
100 pes. ..... ee ceccccccccccccccccces - 80.00@ 85.00 
Black heofs, per ton . 


avg. 
-$95.00@ 100.00 


eeeeeee 


White hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs. per 

i ee Seenelekes wiacenee ++ 90.00@100.00 
Horns, avg. 7% os. and over..... enenane 280.00@285.00 


BUTCHERS’ SUNDRIES. 


@14%c. a pound 
a pound 
aplece 
a pair 
a pound 
a pound 
aplece 
aplece 
a pound 
apiece 
a pound 
a pound 
a peund 

. a pair 
a pound 
@12%c. a pound 


BUTCHERS’ FAT. 


Ordinary shop fat ......%.. 
Suet, fresh and heavy 
Shop bones, per cwt...........- 


Fresh steer tongues 
‘Fresh cow tongues 

Calves’ heads, scalded 
Sweetbreads, veal 
Sweetbreads, beef 

Calves’ livers 

Beef kidneys 

BUGGED BOSD cc ccecccescccccece 
Livers, beef 

Oxtails 

Hearts, 

Rolls, beef 

Tenderloin, beef, Western 
T.ambs’ fries 

Extra lean pork trimmings 
Blade meat 


@3 
@ 5% 
@35 


SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


imp., wide, per bundle 

imp., medium, per bundle 

imp., per bundle 

domestic, wide, per bundle 

domestic, medium, per bundle 

Sheep, domestic, narrow med., per bundle. 

Hog, American, free of salt, tcs. or bbls., 
per Ib., f. 0. s. New York 

Hog. extra nzurrow selected, per Ib. 

Hog, middles 

Beef rounds, domestic, per set, f. 0. b. Chi- 
cago 

Beef rounds, export, per set, f. o. b. New 


Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 
Sheep, 


Beef bungs, piece, f. 0. b. New York 

Beef middles, per set, f. o. b. New York...! 
Beef middles, per set, f. 0. b. Chicago 

Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 1s 

Beef weasands, per 1,000, No. 2 


SPICES. 


Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Pepper, 
Allspice 
Cinnamon 
Coriander 


Sing., white 

Sing., Black ...cccccce oceeece 
Penang, white 

red Zanzibar 


Cree ccccccccccccccs cecceqeeccococeoecses 
Refined—Granulated  ........ 
Crystals 


4%@ 5 
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GREEN CALFSKINS. 
No. 1 skins 
No. 2 skins .......... cc caseccesensccovesee 
No. 3 skins ... 
Branded skins 
Ticky skins .........-0+0-- Perrys 
No. 1 B. M. skins... ...cccsccccce eco 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 


2 Kips, 14-18... .ccccccccccccs ccoccesoce 
2 -B By Bic cc cccvcee es coccccegnecce 
No. . M. evcccccce 
No. 1, heavy kips, 18 and over.........se+ 
No, 2, heavy kips, 18 and over. 
Branded kips 

Heavy branded kips 

Ticky kips ........... eccece 
Heavy ticky kips 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


@2.10 
@3.70 
@3.45 
@1.90 


Turkeys— 
Dry-picked, 
Chickens— 
Broilers, in bbls., fancy 
Roasting 
Fowl—Dry packed, 12 to box— 
Western boxes, 48 to 55 lbs. to doz., dry- 


avg. per lb 


Western boxes, 36 to 42 lbs. to doz., dry- 
picked 
Fowl—bbls.— 
Western, northerly, dry-pkd., 4 lbs. each. 
Southern and 8S. W., dry-pick., avg 
Other Poultry— 
Old Cocks, per lb. 
Squabs, prime, white, 10 Ibs. to dos., per 
genecsuen 4.75@5.00 


LIVE POULTRY. 
Chickeus, nearby, per Ib. 
Chickens, Western, per Ib........ pecepeceee 
Chickens, per Ib., Southern ......... eoecee 
Fowls, via freight, choice 
Fowls, via express 
Roosters, old and yoOung........seeeeceeees 
Turkeys, hens and toms, mixed.......... oe 
Ducks, West. and So., per Ib.......... oeee 
Geese, per Ib. 
Guineas, per pair 


16 @16% 


@17% 
16 @17 


ee eeeeeeeeres 


Creamery, Pxtras 
Creamery, Firsts 
Process, Extras 
Process, Firsts 


--23 @24% 
@21 
19 @19% 


extras 22% @23 
@22 
@21% 
@20% 
@20 
@20 
@19 


Fresh gathered, 
Fresh gathered, extra firsts 

gathered, firsts 

gathered, seconds 

gathered, dirties 

gathered, lower grades 

gathered, checks.........seeeeees -- 18 


FERTILIZER MARKETS. 
BASIS, NBW YORK DELIVERY. 


Concentrated tankage, Chicago .... 
Bone meal, steamed, per ton 

Bone meal, raw, 

Hoof meal, per upit, Chicago 

Dried blood, West, high grade, fine, 

f. o. b. Chicago, prompt 
Dried blood, f. 0. b. New York 
Nitrate of soda—spct 
Bone black, discard, sugar house del. 

New York - 25.00 @26.00 
Dried tankage, 11 to 12 per 

cent. ammonia, f. 0. b. vr hae 3.40 and 10c. 
Tankage, 11 and 15 p. ¢., 0. 

Chicago, prompt 3. yas. 25 and 10c. 
Garbage tankage, f. o. b. New York. @ 7.50 
Fish scrap, dried, 11 p. c. ammonia 

and 15 p. ce. bone phosphate, de- 

livered, New York (nominal) 
Foreign fish guano, testing 13@14% 
ammonia and about 10% B. Phos- 

Lime, c. 1. f. een and New- 

port News 
Wet, aciduiated, 7 p. es “ammonia per 

ton, f. 0. b. factory (35c. per ‘unit 
available phos. acid) 
Sulphate ammonia, gas, for shipment, 

per 100 Ibs., guar., 25% 

Sulphate ammonia gas, per 100 Ibs., 
spot, Buar., 2Z5%..-ceeeeeecereers 
So..Carolina phosphate “rock, ground, 

per 2,000 Ibs., f. 0. b. asec 6.50 @ 7.70 
So. Carolina phosphate rock, un 

f. o. b. nae River, per 2,240 lbs. 3.50 @ 3.75 
The. same, -dried .....- eemaee eseeee 8.75 @ 4.00 


Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 
Fresh 


N 
bd nt 9 
= 
i) 


$3 
wo oS 
aa ass 


@88 88dsd 


pe 
io 
a 


3.55 and l0e. 


3.60 and 10¢. 


nominal 
2.95 @ 3.00 
2.95 @ 3.00 
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